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ABSTRACT 

To determine the efficacy of two courses, one 
emphasizing wage earning aspects and the other homemaking aspects, in 
preparing disadvantaged youth for their dual role of wage 
earner- homemaker, curriculum materials were tested with 139 students 
in experimental and 147 students in control groups during the 1968-69 
school year. A battery of evaluation instruments was administered to 
the control and experimental groutps at the beginning and conclusion 
of the courses and again 1 year later to check retention of learning. 
Results of the analysis of data, on the basis of the sign test, 
t-test, and chi square test of differences in mean gain scores 
combind with information from teachers, students, administrators, and 
employers, revealed that students in the wage earning oriented^ 
courses made gains in self concept, work attitudes, employability 
potential, and content knowledge more consistently than those in the 
homemaking coiurses. .Strong impact of the courses on student attitude 
toward marriage was not apparent, and findings revealed limited 
contribution of the courses to the development of positive attitudes 
toward the dual role for women. Several; implications’ for curriculum 
development, field testing, and experimentation were noted. 
Information pertaining to course development, evaluation instruments, 
and student information forms are appended. (Author/SB) 
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SUMMARY 



The efficacy of two courses designed to initiate preparation of dis- 
advantaged youth for their d\ial role of homemaker and wage earner was 
tested with 139 pupils in experimental and 1^7 pupils in control groups 
in Connecticut, Indiana, New York, and Ohio. The researchers from Purdue, 
Cornell, and Ohio State Universities had thou^t that potential dropout 
youth would benefit from courses designed especially for them. ^ The two 
courses differed in terms of their primary emphasis on homemaking or wage 
earning, but both were oriented toward the dual role. Furthermore, it 
was hypothesized that there woiild be an increase in the wage earning 
oriented course effectiveness if teachers would supplement the basic 
course teaching strategies with utilization of resources from social 
and educational agencies in their communities; that the effect wo\ild be 
increased if more than one kind of resource were utilized, and that effec- 
tiveness would not be contingent on teacher participation in course de- 
velopment. 

An attempt was made in the courses to encourage pupil perception of 
individuaa worth and destiny as well as to maximize positive attitudes 
toward school, home life, and the world of work. Thus, effectiveness was 
determined through analysis of test results and records in terms of 
changed pupil self concept; perception of locus of control; knowledge 
and comprehension of course content; attitude toward child rearxng prac- 
tices, marriage, dual role for women, and work; school attendance, 
academic record; and potential for employability. 

A three-week workshop for selected teachers and the three university 
research teams was held at Purdue University in March, I968 for refinement 
of curriculum materials to be used in all experimental classes. During 
the 1968-69 school year a battery of evaluation instruments selected^ 
and/or developed by the Cornell team was administered to the pupils ^ in 
the twelve experimental classes and their control groups at the beginning 
and at the end of the course. The pupils were tested again one year 
following the experimental year for checking retention of learning. 

During the summer of I969 ^ workshop was held on the Cornell Univer- 
sity campus in which selected teachers and the university research teams 
combined the two original curriculum guides into a composite volume, 
"Preparation for a Dual Role: Homemaker-Wage Earner," for use by high 
school teachers of similar youth. The Cornell team disseminated the 
guide to home economics supervisors and teacher educators. 

The Ohio State team analyzed combined data from the three institu- 
tions in 1970, assembled the component parts of the research report, 
duplicated the final report copies, and disseminated them to the United 
States Office of Education and the participating institutions. 
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Results of the analysis of data, on the basis of the sign test, 
t-test, and chi square test of differences in mean gain scores combined 
with information from teachers, pupils, administrators, and employers, 
revealed that the strongest evidence of gain for pupils enrolled in the 
wage earning oriented course was in terms of their self concept — feelings 
of self worth, equality with others, and respect for themselves. Gain 
was apparent for the pupils in both experimental courses when assessing 
their attitudes toward work; however, attitudes were stronger a year 
after experimentation for the wage earning group than for the homemaicing 
pupils. Associated with this gain for the wage earning oriented group 
was comparable gain in employability potential for vriiich the coirrse was 
designed. There was limited recognizable positive support for the coitrses 
in terms of contribution to change in pupil perception of locus of con- 
trol for themselves. Pupils in the wage earning oriented classes made 
apparent gain in content knowledge during the year of experimentation 
but knowledge retention as tested by paper and pencil tests was not as 
apparent a year later. Strong impact of the courses on pupil attitude 
toward marriage was not apparent. Findings revealed a limited contribu- 
tion of the experimental courses to the development of positive attitudes 
towai’d the dual role for women. There was little evidence that the 
courses served to improve school attendance records for these youth within 
a single year and records were not available one year later. The '’hold- 
ing power" of the courses for these pupils during the fall term following 
enrollment in the experimental classes was not apparent. There was reason 
to claim that the courses made an impact on academic attainment for some 
pupils dirring the year in which they were taught. Researchers considered 
it important that pupils said they learned, teachers attested to this 
fact, employers indicated they were employable, and administrators were 
satisfied. 

Pupils in the wage earning oriented courses made gains more consist- 
ently than those in the homemaking course. The compensatory agency 
resources as utilized by these teachers did not make any impressive con- 
tribution to the improvement of learning for these pupils. It was appar- 
ent that teachers could use the curriculum guide and teaching materials 
regardless of their involvement in the workshop session prior to the 
teaching. 

Specific implications of the experimentation became apparent to 
the researchers. These were incorporated, to the extent possible, in 
the revision of the curriculum volume and present guidelines for similar 
futirre curric\ilum development, field testing, and experimentation. 



Cirriculum Development Implies, tions 

1. Groimd rules of trust, honesty, and responsibility for 
pupils and teacher should be established at the very 
beginning of any course for disadvantaged pupils 
(perhaps for all pupils ) . 



2, A course similar to but on a higher level than the 
specially designed course in this project should^^be 
developed and tested immediately as an advanced 
course after pupils have completed this orientation 
to the dual role concepts in order to help them de- 
t velop further in job skills j managerial abilities, 

self concept, and interpersonal relations than was 
I possible in this experience. 

i 3, Adequate time and appropriate strategies should be 

•: provided for the teachers of this special course so 

• that they can continue to provide the support, interest, 

: and concern they have established until the pupils 

[ graduate . 

, 4. Classes for the socially disadvantaged pupils should be 

limited in size so that no more than 20 pupils are in a 
I class and perhaps no fewer than 12, 

' 5, The specially designed course developed in this study 

[ shoTild be taught daily for a double period in one year 

? or daily in a single period for two years because these 

pupils need adequate time for internalizing the concepts, 

6. Teachers of socially disadvantaged pupils should coor- 
dinate their efforts with those of other educational 
agencies in the community in order to attain optimum 
achievement on the part of the pupils, 

7. To maintain a high interest level, it is especially 
important to use a variety of teaching strategies in 
a single class session, 

t 8. Because of vocab-ulary handicaps for some of these pupils, 

it is inoperative that all teaching materials be screened 
for reading level and adaptations be made for greatest 
" effectiveness, and reading be kept at a minimum, even when 

written at their level. 

; 9. All teaching materials must be adapted to the specific 

. socioeconomic level of pupils in classes for greatest 

I identification with what is to be learned. 

I 10, It is desirable to provide an on-the-job experience as 

i soon as possible after the beginning of the course for 

I greatest growth potential and to provide discussion 

i; reference to a "known" world for pupils. 
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11. Teachers can anhicipahe difficulty in finding appro~ 
priate work stations if pupils axe underage for work 
permits, if evening work is necessary, if work stations 
are beyond walking distance from home, and if pupils^ 
have not internalized the concept of responsibility in 
contracting for work. 

12. Emphasis on preparation for work in more than one outlet 
for their competence would be more readily accepted by 
pupils and parents than food service, which may have a 
"stigma" attached in the minds of some pupils and 
parents. 

13. Teachers can use a curriculvim guide and materials 
effectively regardless of involvement in the develop- 
mental process. 

Field Testing and Experimentation Implications 

1. Experimentation with larger numbers of pupils than 
involved in this study may help to "rule out" such con- 
founding variables as teacher and school differences . 

2. Further refinement of tests may be necessary to assess 
accurately the concepts inherent in the course. 



Recommendations 

1. Develop curriculum guides with all needed accompanying 
resource materials and provide them for each teacher to 
facilitate teaching, to update teacher content knowledge, 
and to improve her classroom competence. 

As curriculum guides and materials are developed, sub- 
ject them to rigorous field testing and experimentation. 
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PREPAEIATION FOR A DUAL ROLE: 
HOMEMAKER-WAGE EARNER 

INTRODUCTION 



The study reported here resulted from three major concerns about 
hone economics programs in the public schools of this country . The first 
was a need to reach the potential dropout pupils in inner cities with 
home economics courses relevant to their needs. Tlie second was a growing 
concern for insuring that secondary home economics courses had xmifying 
and fundamental "organizers" for the curriculum to add relevancy for the 
learner. Finally, although vocational homemalcing programs and home^eco- 
nanics co\rrses with wage earning emphasis had become realities in second- 
ary schools, there was limited evidence that courses were focused on the 
dual role of family members . 

There was a need for testing the value of a new structure of home 
economics at the secondary level to serve the culturally disadvantaged 
pupils in urban areas . As the changing roles of men and women evolved, 
home economics programs for boys as well as girls were acclaimed, seme 
developed; but little data had been secured to describe the relative 
merits of such programs. 

Research data showed that a handicap to children and youth who were 
disadvantaged was the degradation of the home from which they came. 
Education for homemaking and family living, throijgh home economics, could 
help to raise the standard of living for families in poverty. It was 
known that a large percentage (about three-fourths) of the time in home 
economics programs involved study in the areas of clothing and foods. 
Much of this time w?s used for clothing construction and food preparation 
The needs of disadvantaged pupils were such that a curriculum shoiald be 
developed for them including emphasis on home management, consumer buying 
child rearing, ho\isekeeping, nutrition, and interpersonal relationships. 
In short, the proposed course emphasized both individual and family well 
being. 

Furthermore, it was generally recognized that the educational pro- 
grams reflected the values and standards of the middle socioeconomic 
group. Home economics subject matter dealt almost entirely with the 
values, material culture, decisions, and aspirations of people as they 
operated in daily life. It was in these areas that the effect of depri- 
vation was most often apparent. Therefore, if the study of home econom- 
ics were to make an effective contribution to the life and work of the 
culturally and economically disadvantaged and helped break the "cycle 
of poverty," sane modification in many home economics programs was 

essential. 



statement of Problem 



Out of the frame of reference set forth above, the problem identified 
in the study was: (l) to develop curriculum materials especially designed 

for potential dropout pupils in inner city secondary schools; (2) to 
investigate the efficacy of these materials for use in teaching two home 
economics courses — one course designed to prepare pupils for their roles 
as homemakers and family members, a second course designed to prepare 
pupils for their dual role of homemaker and wage earner in occupations 
utilizing home economics knowledge and skills; and (3) to ascertain 
whether or not teachers could use the cturriculum materials as effectively 
when they had no part in the development and no special preparation for 
or help in using the materials. 

Three study unit concepts were considered important for these youth-- 
skills for living, homemaking, employment. The two curriculum guides 
were planned with similar over-all expected pupil learning outcomes 
related to personal interaction, self concept, and the dual role. Like- 
wise, the expected outcomes were similar for units related to the family 
and to home management. However, the guides differed widely in terms 
of the employment aspect of the dual role. The homemaker oriented pupils 
were introduced to the ideas of obtaining employment; desirable personal 
characteristics, attitudes, and conduct; paychecks; and Job security. 

In addition, the wage earning oriented pupils learned the specific skills 
required in food service employment and had actual or simulated experi- 
ences. Knowledge and comprehension of the concepts and sub-concepts 
inherent in the two courses were assessed formally through administration 
of tests developed for this purpose. 

Because personnel in many agencies were working on the problems of 
the families from which potential dropout pupils come, the effectiveness 
of the dual role courses, as determined by certain criterion measures of 
change in behaviors of pupils enrolled, was studied with and without the 
following reinforcements : (l) social agency resources, (2) educational 

agency resources , and (3) a- combination of these agency resources. 

Hypotheses 

1, On measures of self concept; perception of locus of control; 

' knowledge and comprehension; attitudes toward child rearing 

practices, marriage, dual role for women, and work; school 
attendance; academic record; and employability 

a. there is no difference in mean gain for socially 
disadvantaged pupils who completed a specially 
designed "dual role" course with wage earning 
emphasis and mean gain for socially disadvantaged 
youth who were not enrolled in such a course. 
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b, there is no difference in mean gain for socially 
disadvantaged pupils who completed a "dual role" 
course witli wage earning emphasis as each compen- 
satory factor ( social and/ or educational agency 
resource) was added to the learning experiences. 

c. there is no difference in mean gain for socially 
disadvantaged pupils who completed a "dual role" 
course with, wage earning emphasis tau^t by a 
teacher who was involved in curriculum develop- 
ment and mean gain for socially disadvantaged 
youth who completed the course tau^t by a teacher 
who did not participate in c\irric\ilum development, 

2, On measures of self concept j perception of locus of control; 
knowledge and comprehension; attitudes toward child rearing 
practices, marriage, dual role for women, and work; school 
attendance; academic record; and employability 

a, there is no difference in mean gain for socially 
disadvantaged pupils one year after completing a 
specially designed "dual role" course with wage 
earning emphasis and mean gain for socially dis- 
advantaged youth who had not been enrolled in 
such a course, 

b, there is no difference in mean gain for socially 
disadvantaged pupils one year after completing a 
"dual role" course with wage earning emphasis as 
each compensatory factor (social and/or agency 
resource) was 8-dded to the learning experiences, 

c, there is no difference in mean gain for socially 
disadvantaged pupils one year after completing a 
"dual role" course with wage earning emphasis 
tau^t by a teacher who was involved in curriculum 
development and mean gain for socially disadvant- 
aged youth who completed the course tau^t by a 
teacher who had not participated in curriculu m 
development , 

3, On measures of self concept; perception of locus of control; 
knowledge and comprehension; attitudes toward child rearing 
practices, marriage , dual role for women, and work; school 
attendance; academic record; and employability 

there is no difference in mean gain for socially 
disadvantaged pupils who completed a specially 
designed "dual role" course with homemaking en^Jhasis 
and mean gain for socially disadv^taged youth who 
were not enrolled in such a course. 
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k. On measures of self concept; perception of locus of 

control; knowledge and comprehension; attitudes toward 
child rearing practices, marriage, dual role for women, 
and work; school attendance; academic record; and 
employah i 1 i ty 

there is no difference in mean gain for socially 
disadvantaged pupils one year after completing a 
specially designed "d\xal role" course with home- 
making emphasis and mean gain for socially dis- 
advantaged youth who had not been enrolled in 
such a course, 

5, There is no difference in school dropout rate for socially 
disadvantaged pupils who completed a specially designed 
"dual role" course with wage earning emphasis and mean gain 
for socially disadvantaged youth who were not enrolled in 
such a course, 

6, There is no difference, in number of socially disadvantaged 
pupils classified as consistently employed after complet- 
ing a specially designed "dual role" course with wage earn- 
ing emphasis and number of socially disadvantaged youth 
classified as consistently employed who had not been 
enrolled in such a course. 

An original intent to compare boys and girls was abandoned due to 
the small enrollment of boys in comparison to girls. 

Operational Definition of Terns 

Attitude toward marriage, child rearing, and dual role : 

Attitude pupils held toward marriage, provisions for optimum 
development of children, and a dual role for women as wage 
earners and homemakers. 

Attitude toward work: Feelings pupils expressed toward ade- 

quacy of their school preparation for work, supervision on 
the job, association with co-workers, selecting jobs, rights 
and responsibilities of the worker, inner satisfactions, and 
expectations of paid employment. 

Consistent employment : Full-time or part-time employment 

for a minimum of one month. 

Continued school enrollment : Pupils remained in school until 

after the period of post testing , 

Dropouts: Pupils who left school for any reason except death, 

graduation, or transfer. 
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la.T'l nvpr ,.!>itlsfactlon vith employee ; Course trainees met 
mininrum requirements for employment — appearance, relation- 
ships, production, dependability, loyalty. 

Gain Scores ; Scores obtained by computing the difference 
between pretest, post test, and/or retest scores. 

Employability; Personal characteristics which contributed to 
making pupils employable— appearance , cooperation, acceptance 
of supervision, attitude toward regulations, dependability, 
adaptability, initiative, attitude toward public, pride in 
job, suitability for job. 

Grade Point Average; Pupil academic achievement, measured^by 
calculating the mean of marks or grades earned in major sub- 
jects for 1967-68 and I968-69 school years. 

Knowledg e and comprehension of job and homemak ing concepts ; 
Achievement in homemaking and entry-level employment measured 
on objective-type tests. 



Compensatory factors; Services of community social and 
educational agencies -which focused primarily on family 
well being, such as the American Red Cross and Coopera- 
tive Extension Ser-vice, 



School Attendance ; Total number of days a pupil was abs^t 
fron school during an academic year. 



Self concept; Feelings held by pupils toward their_ self- 
worth, equality -with others, and respect for themselves, 

Soci^Tly disadvantaged pupils ; Pupils who met selection 
cr iteria--family income and occupation; attitude toward 
school; academic achievement; involvement in social acti-vi 
ties. 



Perception of locus of control; A measure of the extent to 
which pupils saw that they had control over what happens to 

them. 



Dual Role-Wage Earner oriented course ; A specially designed 
course "with a focus on the essential understandings of dual 
role responsibilities for individuals in the family with 
special emphasis on an entry level employment competence in 
food service. 
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Dual Role -Homemaker oriented course : A specially designed 

coui’se with a focus on the essential understandings of dual 
role responsibilities for individuals in the family with 
special emphasis on the homemalcing aspects. 

Vocational home economics programs ; The federally reimbursed 
comprehensive secondary programs focused on homemstking and 
wage earning uinder the direct supervision of personnel in 
vocational education \mits of state departments of education. 



Related Background 

There had been much research concerned with the school dropout, 
disadvantaged youth, juvenile delinquent, low- income family, as well as 
existing problems and ways to deal with them. The findings revealed 
with some clarity the ways in which the socially disadvantaged individual 
differed from others, as well as some of the compensatory educational 
approaches to his problem. In these studies an attempt was made to assess 
economic problems of \memployment and to study special family patterns 
necessitated by parentless homes and varying child rearing practices . 

Characteristics of the Socially Disadvantaged 

Potential. Dropout Pupil 



In the literature numerous terms were applied to socially dis- 
advantaged youth. Selected, representative illustrations and descrip- 
tions of persons identified by such terms established a basis for iden- 
tifying subjects for the proposed study. 

The socially disadvantaged youth . — What does a 
teacher see when he looks at his disadvantaged 
students? A self-image that reflects worthless- 
ness . . . Many do not know who their parents 
are . . o living in many homes . . . Many have a 
one parent home, often living with their mothers 
and sisters and brothers in a fatherless home . . . 
accustomed to seeing a succession of men in the 
home whose relations with the mother are transitory 
. . . are basically economically deprived. Many of 
these children have never known what it means to go 
to sleep for the night with full stomachs . . . 
suffer because of poor and inadequate housing . . . 
cramped and crowded living space . . . (8:300-302) 

The ciilturally deprived youth . -- The terms 
"deprived," "handicapped," "\mderprivileged, " 

"disadvantaged" unfortunately emphasize environ- 
mental limitations and largely ignore the positive 
efforts of low-income individuals to cope with their 
environment . . . positive features in the culture 
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and the psychology of lower income groups; in par- 
ticular their cognitive style ... is typically a 
physical learner and the physical learner is gener- 
a'l 1 y a slow learner . . . deprived child can be 
quite articulate in conversation with his peers . . . 
are often sxarpri singly articulate in role playing 
situations . . . the difference is between formal 
language and public language, between the language 
of the written book and the informal everyday 
language . . . ( 32 : 297 ) 

The disaffected youth . — . . .He may be apathetic, 
phlegatic or even despondent. Or he may be sullen, 
defiant and explosive. Although he le^ns almost 
nothing, we do not know what his capabilities are 
. 0 0 disaffected children have this in common — 
they separate themselves from the program of the 
school ... a high percentage of them come with 
below-average mental power . . . physical handicaps 
are more prevalent than we suspect: these youngsters 
often hide visual and auditory deficiencies . . . 
(37:305-307) 

The school dropout. — . . . factors which seem to 
predispose children to dropping out of school . . . 
a low academic aptitude, a slow rate of emotional 
and social development, and lack of parental interest 
in education . . . kind of response the drop-outs 
made to school . . . marks they earned, the extra- 
class activities they had participated in, and the 
relationships they had with teachers and with other 
pupils, m almost all of these, the dropouts ranked 
low. (28:2-14) 

Youth from depressed areas, slums, inner-city schools , 
o . . children in the depressed areas seem severely 
han 5 )ered in their schooling by a complex of condi- 
tions at home, in the neighborhood, and in the class- 
room . . . these schools have higher than normal 
transciency, and teacher turnover. Poor health, 
inadequate motivation, malnutrition, lack of per- 
sonal cleanliness, absence of basic learning skills -- 
all are found to a greater extent among children in 
depressed \arban areas . . . (31:2) 

Juvenile delinquent . — . . .In contrast to boys 
who stay out of trouble, boys having difficulty in 
school and inclined toward delinquent behavior viewed 
themselves as troublemakers who were likely to be 
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involved in future difficulty . . , potential delin- 
quents had poo. ly formulated or discordant perspec- 
tives regarding several life areas; work, school, 
the family, and law enforcement . . o tended to 
belittle their own and their fathers ’ worth and 
potential , , , the boys were reading two and a half 
years below grade level , , . (17:26-27) 

Poverty. — ... estimated that 9*3 million of this 
nation's 47 million families live in poverty. Their 
annual pre-tax income is less than $3j000. Almost 
half our non-white pop\ilation lives in poverty. 

Twenty- two percent of our poor are non-white. One 
third of all low income families are headed by an 
unemployed person. Many of these family heads are 
women with small children. Over 60 percent of the 
family heads have had no more than a grade school 
education. (24:543-544) 

The terms socially disadvantaged, disaffected youth, culturally 
deprived, school dropouts, youth from depressed areas, low- income fam- 
ilies, poverty, juvenile delinquents, and the poor were redundant. Con- 
sequently, any study of one group produced information about some aspects 
of one of the other groups. 

Much had been done to identify those individuals who were considered 
disadvantaged. Opinions differed as to the exact characteristics involved. 
In general, each attempt to identify or characterize the culturally or 
socially deprived individual involved three bases: economic, social, and 
educational. 

Language differences, lack of parental support, poor health, inade- 
quate motivation, poor self concept, physical style of learning and dis- 
cordant homes were all considered indicators of deprivation. ( 32 : 297 ) 

The present oriented nature of disadvantaged children was illustrated 
aptly by Gowan : "It is difficult for them to think of future career 

possibilities when there is so much desperation about the present." 

(16:12) 

Postulates 



Although varied postulates for dealing with the socially dis- 
advantaged pupil were stressed by authorities, one comprehensive series 
is set forth by Reissman which he called principles: 

1. Guard against the almost unconscious and automatic 

tendency to respond primarily to the pupil who responds 
to you (the teacher), but for the slower pupil, pick up 
what he says, appeal to him, and pitch examples to him. 
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2. Become aware of the positive verbal ability of the 
disadvantaged child. Learn his language at the same 
time you are helping him learn yours. Help hm to 
express himself by giving more opportunities for him 
to role-play his perceptions and feelings. 

3. Consider his attitudes toward education and toward 
school separately . 

4. Demonstrate your real concern for this pupil to him and 
to his parents. 

5„ Educate this pupil without "middle-classing him. 

6. Constrain against patronization and condescension and aim 
hi^, expect good work from these pupils. 

7. Restrict class size to not more than twenty pupils. 

8. Be consistent in requirements. 



9. Establish rapport and trust. 

10. Clarify goals and steps of process, g. 

throu^out on verbal development. (33.15-lo, 

Ausubel disagreed with the item relative to language. Instead of 
translation, he begin wherever the pup^ 

fully, using standard meaning, allow the pupils time to catch up. 

(2 :16-38) 

Mink utilized a series of postulates which he called guidelines and 
which took the form of involvement: 



1. Be personal, subjective (not detached, objective). 

2. Reveal yourself (at least a little). 

3. Use first person pronouns "I" and "me.’ 

4. Concentrate on HERE and NOW (not history, case record). 

5. Concentrate on BEHAVIOR (not feeling). 

6. Ask What? not Why? Don*t ask Why? 

7. Have student (not you) evaluate his behavior. 

8. Help formulate PLAN of action for future behavior. 

9. After plan has been formulated, ACCEPT NO EXCUSES! 

10. Try to work in Groups! 
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11. Don't give up! DON’T GIVE UP! (28) 

Another set of postulates in working with disadvantaged pupils was 
advanced by Hall: 

1. Provide pupils with alternative ways of interpreting and 
evaluating their environment, 

2. Curric\ilum materials must be relevant to the prior 
experience of the pupils. 

3. Every lesson must be intrinsically interesting. 

4. Home visits by the teacher are an important policy to 
follow. (17:27) 

To be effective, the teacher must constantly be aware of the cir- 
cumstances that affect his disadvantaged pupils and, instead of being 
repelled by them, should be encouraged by what they can do despite the 
handicaps of their circiimstances . The teacher should understand the 
impact of his own values, attitudes, and actions. From these perceptions 
of the pupils and of himself, the skilled teacher can develop a dedica- 
tion and personality necessary for working with such individuals. Fore- 
most among the needed qualities of the teacher is respect for the pupil. 
With such respect, the teacher can become an effective model and inspira- 
tion for the child. (12:19-21) 

Programs 



Through the attention focused on culturally deprived individuals 
and their problems, many programs have been devised. They have fallen 
into three categories. 

, , , (l) direct economic change, such as providing 
better employment, or directly raising incomes 
through the provision of a national minim\mi level 
of income; (2) direct services, such as casework 
activities to strengthen the ego-f\mctioning of the 
individual or family assistance through homemaker 
help; (3) indirect change by affecting the climate 
— social, psychological, political — of the 
neighborhoods in which the poor live. (27:48) 

Varying programs resulted from legislative action. The following 
acts influenced program development: Manpower Development and Training 

Act, Vocational Education Act of 1963, Elementary- Secondary Act, and 
Economic Opportunity Act. In spite of the amount of time, talent, and 
money allocated to these programs, progress was slow. The National 
Advisory Co\incil on the Education of Disadvantaged CHiildren, after evalu- 
ation of programs in action, informed President Johnson that Ajnerican 
public schools had barely scratched the surface in the education of 
disadvantaged youth. 
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The public schools of America have a long way to 
go -- first in discovering the ways in which e due 
tion can effect major changes in the of the 

poor, and then doing something about it. {39. ^(O) 

Other sponsored efforts included Upward Bound, 

r aX"crulVS^tna LoiaSy "aiLdvantagad a.a.ner 

to a better life, (10:83) 

Preliminary results of Project Talent efforts suggested that educa- 
(9:431) This meant that programs devised had awesome deficiencie 

counterbalance , 

Related programs were found in several disciplina^ fields, in many 
geograS^o^I XocSdtias, and ^^^Syi/S^^antal 

S^ta^s of Baltina, 

Detroit, Columbus, Gary, and elsewhere. Other proCT^s 

needs of the socially disadvantaged were found in VISTA^programs 
(Volunteers in Service to America), Neighborhood Youth Corps, and Model 

Cities Programs. 

Curriculum 

From a study of characteristics of the 
■individual principles for guidance, and progress m prior attempts, 

Ldick!ona ol directicn for curricul* davalopmant becama evidant. 

Burrows had givan educators some relevant clues as ^ 
di’op out of school. He outlined the reasons they fva. Has pur^^ was 
to Lialvze reasons for school dropouts and to develop policies to dis 
cou^tooppSg out. His data were obtained from re^rts of school 
districts, qLstionnaires to students, and follow-up interviews. He 

noted: 



a. 



b. 



One -fifth of the dropouts had lived in the district less 
than one year. 

Twenty-nine percent were below average in ability, while 
69 ]^ were below average in achievemait. 



c. One-fourth had been absent 26 or more days. 

d. Seventy-one percent had not participated in school 
activities . 
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e. Thirty-one percent were unpopular with other students. 

f. One-fifth were unable to afford normal school activities. 

g. Forty-thx’ee percent had parents with a negative attitude 
toward school. 

h. Twenty-seven percent had brothers or sisters who had 
dropped out . 

i. Grades ten and eleven have the major incidence of drop- 
ping out. ( 5 ) 

This partial list of findings provided some indications for program 
development for the negatively oriented youngster. 

The procedures for improving the education of the 
disadvantaged involve answering questions on the 
preparation of specific curricula, methods of 
teaching, educational settings . . . (6:108) 

Certainly, it was pointed out with some clarity that especially 
designed curricula were advisable, if not mandatory. Adaptation was 
further stressed by the Educational Policies Commission. Here it was 
emphasized that those who plan reading materials and visual aids should 
taite into account the background of the children and not refer exclusively 
to middle or upper classo (l2) 

Summing up the x’eel:lngs which current school curricula impart, 

"... confrontation with the school *s alien middle class creed during 
his formative years presents an emotional dilemma not many children can 
resolve." (34:58-59) So educators continue to wonder why the culturally 
deprived pupil is inattentive in classes, unaware that they — the 
teachers — have been tuned out through their own failure to communicate. 
In attempting to "reach" the disadvantaged pupil 

probably the method we most oiten use is the weakiest 
of them all — we use words; we try to talk the child 
into changing. We must establish certain conditions 
before we talk. First, we must go where the student 
is . . . Second, we must establish good rapport with 
the student . . . Third, the student must feel that 
we sincerely care about him and his success . . . 

Fourth, we must disarm the student . . . Fifth, we 
nedd to sell education ... by example, and by mak- 
ing material relevant. ( 23 : 169 ) 

Bji' involving pupils in planning the curriculum in an honest way, 
learning can be geared to the realities of life in the inner city. 

Taba presented pertinent guides for curriculum building which can aid 
in overcoming negative attitudes toward learning: 
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a. Use dramatic, novel, imexpected devices to break 
established responses , 

b. Have content relate directly to student concerns. 

c. Have tangible, concrete and overt learning activi- 
ties, (Examples: -writing booklets and leaflets 

cooperatively, role-playing, or dramatization) . 

d. Have experiences -which allow students a feeling of 
success. (38) 

Also s-uggested was the use of literature and sensitivity training 
to extend limited experience of the socially disadvantaged pupil. In 
this way, the pupil can gain insight into other -ways of living and points 
of view, as well as gain a fresh outlook on his own. Observing, inter- 
viewing, and surveying were suggested techniques for bringing order into 
the chaotic world of the cult-urally deprived pupil. Using information 
gained through television can help interrelate home, school, and enter- 
tainment to actual life, (38) 

In planning cinriculum for the cultijraliy disadvantaged pupil (or 
any other pupil) it is vital to recall that 

every day every child should go home -with at least 
one success under his cap — no matter how minor the 
achievement. For some students, the goal must be 
easily attainable, ( 4 l: 38 ) 

Even though clues to curriculum development for the culturally 
deprived pupil were obtainable from the literatirre, it seemed that mini- 
mal progress is being made. It was found that fewer than one-fourth of 
the projects surveyed in 39 states by the National Advisory Council on 
the Education of the Disadvantaged youth had modified the curriculum to 
make it more relevant for children from poverty neighborhoods, (39^178) 
Most of the developments thus far in curriculum innovation for this group 
should be considered experimental and preliminary. (7:19) 

A review of literature revealed no report of formulation or testing 
of a curriculum designed to prepare pupils for dual roles as homemakers 
and -wage earners. Studies indicated a need for such a curricuilum, Dunn 
concluded that "increased emplopient o'f married -women suggests that par- 
ticular effort sho-uld be made to develop an awareness on the part of 
adolescent girls of the importance of preparing for a dual role. 

(11 ; 99 - 111 ) Empey pointed out that 

there seems to be a growing tendency for youing women 
to view their role as a dual one, that of preparing 
for marriage and productive occupation. If so, it 
-would seem that families and the educational system 
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must seek means of providing greater assistance in 
helping young women to prepaxe for their dual roles. 

(14:152-155) 

With women working outside the home, the role of the man in the 
family is changing. Many of the tasks of maintaining the home and pro- 
viding for family well being axe being shared by the husband and father 
in the family. Both homemaking and earning the living for the family 
axe becoming paxtn exship affairs. 

In addition to preparation for dual roles, which is not confined 
bo any socioeconomic group, the slow learning disadvantaged individuals 
have already been recognized (as indicated by the federal laws and lit- 
erature cited above) as having needs which could, in part, be met by 
vocational education and specifically through home economics education. 

In discussing characteristics of the disadvantaged pupil and the ways 
vocational education may help, Kemp pointed to the fact that "school 
systems have rejected them by failing to plan curriculums and to provide 
materials which meet their needs and capacities." (22:5) 

Economic analysis revealed a desirability for employment prepara- 
bion. Althou^ economists did not presume to say that employment prep- 
aration will eradicate poverty, they pointed to it as one means of helping. 
In his 1963 Economic Report to the Congress, Presidenb Kennedy remarked 
bhat education was one of the deepest roots of economic growth and had 
direct effects on quality and adaptability of the working population. 
Through its indirect effects on the advance of science and knowledge, he 
said that education was the ultimate source of much of our increased 
pr oduct ivit y . ( 40 ) 

In New York State, Nelson and Jacoby completed two studies parallel 
in focus and method. In one project, programs were planned and evaluated 
bo train pupils for entry level jobs in food services and child care 
services; the second program was a replication of the process and assessed 
programs preparing pupils for entry level jobs in health care services. 

Variables most often associated with high ranks on an index of 
pupil success in occupational home economics were self confidence, posi- 
bive attitude toward working with others, positive concept of self in 
bhe world of work, evidences of academic aptitude and achievement, accept- 
ing attitude toward school, and total hours of work experience. 

Significant positive changes from the beginning to the end of the 
school year were found for most classes on achievement tests as well as 
for both teacher and pupil ratings on a Becoming Employable descriptive 
rating scale, attitudes toward work, and interest In occupational train- 
ing. Changes in teacher ratings on specific performance skills were 
generally positive . 

Interview responses of pupils in the studies endorsed supervised 
work experience, whether under school auspices or for an outside 
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employer; but they almost unanimously preferred work experience with an 
outside employer to school experiences. Those who participated in 
government sponsored youth programs, despite their attraction, also pre- 
ferred employment in private business. 

In general, pupils expressed satisfaction with the courses as 
offered, especially those having an outside work experience component, 
teacher provided initial contact with employers, simulated work experi- 
ence in class, demonstrations, field trips, visits from resource people, 
and informal discussion 

Follow-up studies showed employer ratings of trainees ranged from 
3.00, indicating minimum employability, to 5*00 representing opt imum 
employability at entry level and readiness to move up to a more respon- 
sible job. Job satisfaction, as rated by the trainees, showed a similar 
range of scores. A mean of approximately 4.00 was found for both employer 
ratings and pupil job satisfaction. Those pupils who had a strong work 
experience were most likely to be employed, received highest wages, and 
had full time employment (29,30). 

A study of 200 New York City girls with potential problems revealed 
that there was no difference in their behavior resulting from concentrated 
contact with a social service caseworker, when compared with a control 
group of girls without the caseworker. (25) One might hypothesize that 
if education programs particularly adapted to the background of the girls 
had also been provided there might have been some differences. In the 
present stucly, an attempt was made to test the effectiveness of special y 
designed home economics courses with a combination of educational and 
social services as an integral factor. 

The foregoing review revealed needs of disadvantaged youth, that may 
be served in home economics programs. 

Theoretical Base for Current Study 



Although a review of the literature revealed no established 
theoretical framework for teaching socioeconomically disadvantaged youth, 
the vast quantity of studies about them yielded results that implied a 
theory. The investigators in the current study utilized Reissman*s 
"theory" that any educational program for such disadvantaged youth should 
build on the positive characteristics of such a pupil — he is a slow 
learner, but he learns, he can verbalize, but in his language , he has a 
physical styl“of learning and, to be meaningful, curriculum materials 
should be geared to tne realities of his world. 

This study was focused also on the broader frame of reference 
already established through research relative to this disadvantaged 
pupil, indicating that as a general rule he is disadvantaged by a poor 
self concept, little aspiration and motivation, low school achievement. 



and limited goals. Furthermore, most of these pupils suffer economic 
deprivation and its ensuing consequences. The disadvantaged pupil needs 
understanding teachers who provide a supportive role, who provide situa- 
tions for and encoureige these pupils to do whatever they can despite the 
handicaps of their circumstances, and who understand the impact of the 
teacher’s background on his own personality and behavior. The objectives 
that follow reflect the influence of this related research. 



Study Objectives 



The objectives in this research were: 

1. To design two courses in home economics for culturally 
disadvantaged high school pupils which will prepare them 
to assume the dual role of homemaker and wage earner. 

2. To provide learning experiences for selected cooperating 
teachers to prepare them to ijnder stand and work effec- 
tively with such disadvantaged pupils, cooperate with 
social and educational agencies in working with disadvan- 
taged pupils, and produce cui*riculum materials which will 
be effective with potential employees. 

3. To select or to devise instruments to measuire the objec- 
tives of the program. 

4 . To select schools, teachers, and pupils that qualified 
for the study. 

5. To conduct the experimental phase of the study. 

6. To evaluate the teaching methods and the learning 
experiences provided in the courses with regard 
to the appropriateness for disadvantaged pupils. 

7. To compare experimental and control groups one year later 
in order to test course effectiveness. 



METHODS 



Included here are details of the research design used, procedures 
followed in pursuing the study, measurement devices selected or developed 
for collecting data, and plan for analysis of data. 
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Reseaxch Design 

Twelve experimental groups and twelve control groups of potential 
high school ct^pout pupils and twelve teachers, ten of whom were s^c^y 
prepared for teaching culturally disadvantaged pupils , w^e mvolved ^ 
a pretest-post test nonequivalent control group design extended to si^x 
experimental groups. Each experimental treatmmt was ^ 

spools. Six of the experimental classes were ta^ht ^ Ohio, New York, 
and Connecticut, and each treatment was replicated. (^Table i; 



Table 1 - Assignment of Treatments 



Treatments 


State 


1. A course focused on the dual role oi homemaKer 
and wage-eaxner for two school periods , with a 
teacher specially trained for the course, a 
conference period for the teacher, and super- 
vised work experience for the pupils . 


New York 
Indiana 


2. Treatment 1 plus utilization of the services 
of social and community agencies , and home 
contacts to serve the pupils in their homes. 


Ohio 

Indiana 


3, Treatment 1 plus the utilization of educational 
services from school and community. 


New York 
Indiana 


4. Treatment 1 plus the services from both the 

social and community and educational agencies. 


Ohio 

Indiana 


5. Treatment 1 substituting teachers who will use 
the materials developed in the workshop, but 
who did not attend the workshop for the train- 
ing and hence did not participate in developing 
the materials for teaching. 


Ohio 

Indiana 


6. A course focused on the role of the homemaker, 
for two school periods, with a trained teacher, 
a conference period, and utilization of social 
service home contacts, and educational services. 


Connecticut 

Indiana 


7. No treatment. Control groups for each separate 
school involved. 


New York 
Ohio 

Connecticut 

Indiana 
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Sample 



The subjects for this study were senior high school potential 
dropout pupils in twelve schools — one in Connecticut, six in Indiana, 
two in New York, and three in Ohio — and their teachers, plus a control 
group of pupils identified in each school. Social, educational, family, 
and attitudinal factors were used to identify the pupils. (Appendix Al) 
These criteria were used by school counselors to designate the population 
qualified for the study. 

Most of the pupils in the experimental and control groups were 15- 
to 17-year-old girls enrolled in tenth and eleventh grades. (Tables 2, 

3, 4) Approximately one-third of their parents had 12 or more years of 
formal education. (Table 5) About 75 percent of the fathers and 50 
percent of the mothers were employed at the time of the study. (Table 6) 



Table 2 - Age Range of Pupils 



Course 


Type of 
Group 




Number of Punils of Ages 






14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


Total 


Dual Role- 


Experimental 


5 


33 


52 


22 


3 


0 


1 


n6 


Wage Earner 


Control 


2 


23 


70 


26 


4 


0 


0 


125 


Dual Role- 


Experimental 


0 


4 


9 


8 


1 


1 


0 


23 


Homemaker 


Control 


0 


8 


11 


3 


0 


0 


0 


22 




Total 


7 


67 


142 


59 


8 


1 


1 


286 



Table 3 - Sex of Pupils 





Type of 


Number of Pupils 


Co\orse 


Group 


Male 


Female Total 


Dual. Role- 


Experimental 


17 


99 116 


Wage Earner 


Control 


24 


101 125 



Dual Role- 


Experimental 


2 


21 


23 


Homemaker 


Control 


0 


22 


22 




Total 


43 


242 


286 
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Table 4 - Grade Level of Pupils 






Course 


Type of 


, of Pupils at Grade 


Levels 


Group 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Total 


Dual Role- 


Experimental 


0 


68 


37 


11 


116 


Wage Earner 


Control 


2 


52 


6l. 


10 


125 




Dual Role- 


Experimental 


0 


4 


19 


0 


23 


Homemaker 


Control 


0 


3 


18 


1 


22 




Total 


2 


126 


135 


22 


286 



Table 5 - Educational Level of Parents 







Years 


of Schooling 








Type of Group 


0-11 

N 


years 

1o 


12 or 
N 


more 
1o _ 


Unknovm 
N i 


Total 

N 


Fathers 


Experimental 


61 


44 


43 


31 


35 


25 


139 


Control 


71 


48 ■ 


50 


34 


26 


18 


i47 


Mothers 


Experimental 


80 


57 


43 


31 


16 


12 


139 


Control 


79 


54 


61 


4l 


7 


05 


147 



Table 6 - Employment Status of Parents 



Employment Status 

Type of Group Employed Unemployed Retired Deceased Unknown Total 
N N N '/o N </o N N 



Fathers 



Experimental 

Control 


102 

117 


73 

80 


17 

7 


12 

05 


1 

3 


01 

02 


10 

9 


07 

o6 


9 

n 


07 

07 


139 

i47 


Mothers 

Experimental 


64 


46 


70 


50 


2 


01 


2 


01 


1 


01 


139 


Control 


77 


52 


66 


45 


1 


01 


2 


01 


1 


01 


i47 
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Counselors attempted to take precautions against making the pupils 
aware that they were in an experimental or special class. The pupils 
in control groups were selected using the same criteria as the experi- 
mental groups. Whether or not these control group pupils were enrolled 
in a home economics class was not considered in Connecticut, Indiana, 
and New York, In effect, then, the comparison was made with a population 
of disadvantaged youth, not a population limited to disadvantaged home 
economics pupils. In Ohio, the control groups consisted of students who 
qualified for comparison purposes from intact conventional home economics 
classes focused on clothing content andwith.no subject matter comparable 
to the experimental classes to insure as much as possible that the study 
treatments were the factors operating in differences tested. 

The teachers were selected by their supervisors in consultation 
with the principal investigators. The following general criteria were 
the basis for selection interest and willingness to work on the project, 
emotional stability as judged by their administrators and home economics 
city supervisors, warm responsive personality, demonstrated ability to 
establish rapport with teenagers , Vocational Home Economics Teaching 
Certification or its equivalent and a Master’s Degree or at least three 
years of successful teaching experience with some additional graduate 
study. 



Erocedui’e 



The study was organized in three phases: (l) selection and develop- 

mental, (2) experimental, and (3) follow-up and dissemination. 

Selection and Developmental Phase 



The concept\aal structure, objectives, format, and preliminary 
but incomplete c\irriculum materials for the two co\arses were developed 
by the three principal investigators. Concomitantly, schools, teachers, 
and pupils were selected in each state according to the criteria estab- 
lished, 

A three -week workshop was held at Purdue University for all but 
two teachers of the experimental classes to provide opportunities for 
the teachers to react and contribute to the curricululm materials; study 
in depth the needs and characteristics of socially disadvantaged youth; 
develop guidelines for the employment aspects of the program; and sensi- 
tize the teachers, which included analyzing feelings and perceptions as 
these influence teaching, (Appendix A2-4) The research teams completed 
the development, refinement, and duplication of the two curricula. The 
teaching materials were mass produced by each principal investigator for 
her teachers of experimental classes. Non-workshop teachers were oriented 
to their responsibilities later. (Appendix A 4,5) 






Twenty-four evaluative instruments were selected or developed by 
the Cornell team for use in the study. These are described in the next 
section of this report. 

Experimental Phase 

During the experimental phase of the study, pretests and post- 
tests were administered, the two courses were taught in experimental 
situations as specified in -the original study proposal, and appropriate 
data were secured from school records. Course plans and materials were 
subjected to continuous evaluation. Teachers of the experimental classes, 
using a descriptive scale, rated pupil behavioral response, the stated 
objectives, the learning experiences, teaching methods, and materials 
used for each subconcept as it was taught. In addition, the teachers 
provided suggestions for possible improvements in teaching plans or 
materials for the subconcept in question and noted means they used to 
assess how pupils were progressing. At the conclusion of the experimen- 
tal program, teachers provided an over-all evaluation of the course. 

All participating teachers, as well as a random sample of pupils, were 
interviewed. 

Foil owup and Dissemination Phase 

Information was summarized for each subconcept; the data pro- 
vided a major basis for the changes in the curricula made at a workshop 
held at Cornell University at the conclusion of the experdmental raurses. 
(Appendix B23) The two original curricula were combined into a single 
color-coded volume that could be adapted for use with a course which 
has a wage earner focus, homemaker focus, or a combination of the two. 

The revised curriculum comprises Volume II of the present project report. 

In the fall semester, contacts were made and conferences were held 
with teachers and school counselors to locate the pupils and obtain 
information about their employment status. If a pupil had a summer job, 
the employer was contacted and his rating on worker performance was 
obtained. At the end of the following Spring semester, tests were 
administered to all available pupils. Data from the three institutions 
which were considered appropriate to test the hypotheses were combined, 
tab\ilated, and analyzed at The Ohio State University. 

The revised curriculum guide was prepared for dissemination to the 
fifty state- and approximately 200 city-supervisors of home economics 
education and to approximately 300 teacher educators in the institutions 
throughout the country preparing vocational home economics teachers. 
Authorization was given to duplicate the curriculum as they wished. 



Measurement Insti'Oi'.ents 

Several instruments were used to measure progress toward objectives 
in the study. Some evaluation instruments used in the present study 
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were developed in previous research projects; others were newly designed 
for use in the current study. Since the study encompassed two curricula 
— Dual Role -Homemaker oriented and Dual Role-Wage Earner oriented -- a 
battery of instruments was prepared for each focus. In some instances, 
the same instrument was used for both programs; in others, adaptations 
or deletions were made. 

Validity of instruments developed for earlier research studies was 
established throiagh following a pattern of literature review, repeated 
consultation with experts, and tailoring measures to project objectives. 
After pretesting instruments on samples similar to those in the study, 
item analyses were made and discriminating items were fitted into tables 
of specifications agreed upon by experts and the project researchers. 

A similar process was followed in the development of instruments designed 
expressly to meet objectives of the present study. 

Reliability of instruments used in the present project was estab- 
lished through a variety of procedures identified in discussions of 
specific devices . 

Personal Data Sheet , Fall , I 968 -- A questionnaire designed to obtain 
information pertaining to vocational choices, family background, 
previous employment and home responsibilities. (Appendix Cla) 

Personal Data Sheet, Spring, 196 ^ — Four questions which were included 
in the Personal Data Sheet, Fall, I 968 in relation to vocational choice 
and working wives were revised and used for Spring Data collection. 



Achi evement Tests 



Preparation for Homemaking and Employment — A 56~item multiple - 
choice test was based on a table of specifications which weighted the 
basic units of the course as follows: Skills for Living, 4o/o; Introduc- 

tion to Skills for Employment in Food Service, 30?^ j and Skills for Home- 
making, 30 ^. ( 29 ), (Appendix Bla) 

Reliability — Pretest reliability coefficient was not available 
and project findings regarding item discrimination are reported with liie 
instrument in Appendix B, Items were drawn from a pool of tested items 
used in previous research studies having a similar focus and student 
population. Project coefficient was , 65-76* (^^ = 105-116) as determined 
by the Ruder -Richardson formula, 

Homemaker-Family Member -- A 56 -item multiple-choice test was 
adapted and expanded from similar instruments used in earlier studies 
(29j 19 ) • The table of specifications from which the instrument was 
designed weighted the basic units of the course : Skills for Living, 

60 ^; and Skills for Homemaking, 40^. (Appendix Bib) 

*Data from four samples: pretest experimentals and controls and post- 

test experimentals and controls. 
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Reliability — Pretest reliability coefficient was not available 
and project findings regarding item discrimnation 
instrument in Appendix B. Project coefficient was .73* = 23) as 

determined by the Kuder -Richardson formula. 

Validity Validity of achievement tests adapted and expanded from 

those developed in earlier studies was determined, in addition to meet ^g 
program objectives, by use of tables of specifications (Appen^x ^ a,b) 
which ass\ired distribution of items over course content, consideration 
of item difficulty, and discrimination. 

Adaptation of Rosenberg Scale of Self Concept - An eight-item Likert- 
tvpe instrument which differs from the original measure of s^f concept 
by the deletion of two items . The Internal Clearance Committee of the 
United States Office of Education found two items in the original scale 
too negative for the proposed sample. (35), (Appendix B2) 

Reliability — Pretest reliability coefficient is not available for 
the shortened instrument used in the study. The eight-item scale as 
used was possibly too short to provide a desirable reliability Ij^el. 

Time constraints precluded selection of an alternative instrument . The 
complete original instrument was a Guttman Scale having a reproduci i i y 
of 93 ^ 0 , scalability (items) of 73 ^ 0 , and scalability (individuals) of 72% 
(Rosenberg, 1965) » Project reliability coefficient was .62 - o6b 
(n = 136 - 179 ) yielded by Hoyt-Stunkard Method, Analysis of Variance. 

Validity — See Appendix B2 

People in Society (Rotter I-E Scale) -- A 29-item, forced-choice test 
including six filler items intended to make the p\irpose of the test 
somewhat ambiguous. The scale is concerned with the subject *s belief 
about the nature of the world and with his perception of how reinforce- 
ment is controlled. The scale is considered to be a measure of gener- 
alized expectancy. (36), (Appendix B3) 

Reliability -- Pretest reliability on a series of samples was 
.65 - .76 (Rotter, J., 1966 ) as determined by internal consistency. 
Pretest reliability for this study was .49 - .83 (Rotter, J., I 966 ) 
based on test-retest data. Project reliability coefficient was .47 - 
. 51 * determined by the Hoyt-Stunkard method. 



Validity — See Appendix B3 



*Data from four samples: pretest experimentals and controls and 
post test experimentals and controls. 
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Marriage Scale — An eight -item instriraient designed to measure the 
extent to which students were willing to accept behaviors for themselves 
in relation to marriage which might help break the cycle of poverty . 

The rationsile for statements included in the instrument was that certain 
behaviors contribute to a marriage in which the couple expects to care 
for themselves rather than depending on welfare or other aids from "the 
larger society. (Appendix B 5 ) 

Reliability — Pretest reliability was an r of .74 which resulted 
from test-retest data. Project reliability coefficient was .62 - . 73 * 

(n = 136-171) determined by the Hoyt-Stunkard method. 

Validity -- Supporting each item of the scale is a research finding 
and/or authoritative opinion from the literature relevant to the partic- 
ular rationale that certain behaviors contribute to a marriage in which 
the couple expects to take care of themselves rather than depending upon 
welfare or other aids from the larger society. The intention of this 
instrument and of the Child Rearing Practices Scale was not to include 
attitudes toward every facet of marriage and child care but only of 
those behaviors shown through research to be peculiarly related to the 
cycle of poverty and deprivation of children in low- income homes. Spe- 
cialists in Child Development and Family Relationships served as con- 
sultants for determining content within the rationale, a format consid- 
ered to be appropriate for disadvantaged students, and keying of the 
items. 

It was anticipated that students who scored high on the Rotter I-E 
Scale (measuring perception of the laws of control— internal or external) 
woixld score high on the Marriage instrument. Such was the case. When 
the experimental students were divided into the top 27 percent and the 
low 27 percent on the basis of Rotter scores, the top group scored higher 
on the marriage scale (significant at . 05 ). 

Students receiving high scores on the Marriage scale (attitude 
toward a self-siostaining marriage) received high scores on Child Rearing 
Practices Scale which follows. (Difference between high and low groups 
significant at . 001 .) 

Child Rearing Practices Scale — A two part instrment designed to meas- 
ure considerations of students for the families th^ themselves will 
have in the future. Items selected for the scale represented those 
practices desirable in the development of children, with emphasis on 
cognitive development, especially during the early years. The purpose 
of the instrment was to determine to what extent students accepted 
behaviors which might help break the welfare dependency cycle. The score 
totaling the right-hand column of responses represents this acceptance 
of behaviors. (Appendix b 4 ) 



*Data from four samples: pretest experimentals and controls and 
post test experimentals and controls. 






Reliability — — Pretest reliability v/as an r of .72 yielded from 
test-retest data. Project reliability coefficient was .55 “ *71* 

(n = 135-176) as determined by the Hoyt-Stunkard method 

Validity -- The rationale for the items was similar to that of the 
Marriage Scale in that items selected represented those practices which 
parents could use in interaction with children that seemed to enhance 
the child's readiness for cognitive activities in school. Research 
findings were the basis for the items. 

It was expected that students scoring high on the Rotter I-E Scale 
would also score high on Child Rearing Practices items. Mean score 
difference between those in the high and low 27 percent on Rotter Scale 
and Child Rearing Practices instrument was significant at .001. 

In neither case, marriage nor child rearing was an^hing meant to 
be said or implied about personal satisfactions or happiness. The who3.e 
idea was a self-sustaining marriage from idiich the children would have 
a reasonable chance of getting along in the world. 

Attitude Toward Dual Role for Women Scale — A 25-item Likert-type scale 
which measured degree of pupil acceptance of a dual role for a woman as 
homemaker -wage earner. The scale explored feelings concerning woman s 
traditional role, effect of mother's employment on children in the 
family, society's need for trained women employees, and problems of 
family relationships and home management inherent in the dual role. 
(Appendix B6) 

Reliability -- Pretest reliability was an r of .85 yielded from 
test-retest data. Project reliability coefficient was .8O-.83* 

(n = 134-162) determined by the Hoyt-Stunkard method. 

Validity — Procedures for establishing validity of the instrument 
were governed largely by a program-type objective: to help high school 

pupils understand and plan adequately for the likelihood that women will 
have a dual role of homemaker -wage earner for much of their married 
lives. This objective was discussed with college subject matter special 

ists, teacher educators, and classroom teachers and from their specific 
suggestions^ as well as from an extensive review of literature^ the 
topics selected as most relevant to preparation for the dual role of 
homemaker-wage earner were: sociological concepts , economic factors , 

effect of stage in the family life cycle, deci sion making , cost factors 
- time , money , effort , provision for cire of children , and management 
of income (19) • 



*bata from folIF samples: pretest experimentals and controls and post 

test experimentals and controls. 
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Using these dimensions of the duaJ. role as a guide, an open-end 
questionnaire was developed and ac3ministered to a sample of pupils simi 
lar to those in the present study. Items included in the final scale 
were based on the written responses of these students. Selecting items 
from pupil responses made a special contribution to content validity 
since such responses were written from the students * frame of reference 
and in their vocabulary. (Table of Specifications - Appendix b6) 

When students were divided into high and low groups on the basis 
of their Rotter I-E Scale scores, the high group scored significantly 
higher (.01) on Attitude Toward a Dual Role. The Dual Role instruiment 
incorporated ideas of independence compatible with a rejection of ideas 
of lack of control over what happens to the individual. 

Attitude Toward Work Scale — A 49-item Likert-type scale of student 
attitudes toward adequacy of school preparation, supervision and super- 
visors, co-workers, choosing a job, rights and responsibilities of 
employees, inner satisfactions from working, and expectations of future 
advancement. (20), (Appendix B7) 

Reliability — Pretest reliability was an r of .8? yielded from 
split-halves data and Spearman -Brown adjustment formula. Project reli- 
ability coefficient was .77- *83* (n = 125-138) yielded by Hoyt-Stunkard 
method. 



Validity -- Validity of the scale was established by getting agree- 
ment among experts (institution Management, Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Professors ; Home Economics and Distributive Education teachers ; 
and employers) as to the dimensions to be measured. Validity was further 
strengthened on the basis of a content analysis of student responses to 
an open-end questionnaire in which they expressed in their own words 
their attitude toward work. Six guidance counselors served as a panel 
of experts to indicate the direction (positive or negative) of each 
statement. The statements used represented a majority but not always 
the xmanimous opinion of the guidance counselors. 

Pupils were divided into upper (27'/o) and lower (27'^) groups on the 
basis of their scores on Becoming Employable Scale as rated by their 
teachers at the end of the course, Confinning a relationship that could 
be expected, mean scores of upper group students were significantly 
different (.001) from those of lower group on Attitudes Toward Work. 

Students scoring in high and low groups on the Rotter I-E Scale 
had significantly different (.02) mean scores on Attitudes Toward Work 
which incorporated ideas of independence and self reliance. 

Significant differences (,00l) between high and low groups of stu- 
dents as measured on both the Child Rearing Practices and Marriage 



*Data from four samples: pretest experimentals and controls and post 

test experimentals and controls . 
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instruments were found for high and low group Attitude Toward Work mean 
scores, 

npnnminc Employable Scale — A descriptive rating scale to 

sonal qualities which contributed to total employability, appe^^ce 

on the^job, cooperation with co-workers, 

attitude toward regulations, dependability, ^ ( 2 o)’ 

attitude toward public, pride in job, and suitability for the job. {20), 

(Appendix b 8 ) 

Reliability - Pretest reliability was an r of .75 by Rank. 

Correlation for Pairs of Judges, Spearman-Brown Adjustment, ^oject 
5 SSngs regarding item discrimination are reported with the instrument 

in Appendix B 8 ) 

Validity — Mean score difference between high and low groups on 
Employer Ratings (given by employer or supervisor ^ an 
job) and end-of-course teacher rating on Becoming Employable ^ale w 
significant at .01. For additional information see Appendix Bb. 

Management, S afety, and Sanitation Rating Sca^ h^^^LTnmberof 
rating scales of a general nature which were applicable to a number of 

entry-level jobs. The Managonent Rating Scale assesses speed of ^ > 
attention to job, body mechanics, use of equipment, and adjustment to 
“d/Sr ^pleLant^^ The Safety Rating Scale is -needed 

with attire, using machines, climbing, lifting and carrying, sharp uten- 
sils, burns, and attitude toward safety. The Sanitation Rating Scale 
has subsections related to health and personal hygiene, food storage, 
and food preparation and serving. (29), (Appendix B 9 -H) Adaptations o 
the management, safety, and sanitation scales to home situations provided 
for rating in the Dual Role-Homemak.er Course. (Appendix B 12-14 j 

Reliability — Pretest reliability coefficient for the Sanitation 
Rating Scale was an r of .79, Management Rating Scale an r of -75, 
for Safety Rating Scale an r of .81 was obtained from rank correlation 
for pairs of judges and the Spearman-Brown Adjustment formula. 

The following pretest reliability coefficients are for scales that 
were adapted from the ones used in the Homemaker -Wage Earner Course for 
use in the Dual Role Homemaker Course. Sanitation Rating Sc^e receive 
an r of .97, Safety Rating Scale an r of .99, Management Rat^g Scale 
an r of . 97 ; all which were obtained from split-half data, ^oject find- 
ings regarding item discrimination are reported with the instruments in 

Appendix B 12 -l4) 

Validity — See Appendix B, 9-1^ 

Keal Service Bating Scale - Essentirily the 
Service Scale developed in an earlier study ( 29 ) (Appendix B15). Only 
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pupils in the Dual Role -Homemaker Course were rated on this scale. Sub- 
sections include menu planning, food buying, food handling and storage, 
meal preparation, table setting and service, and clean-up. 

The pretest reliability coefficients for the Homemaker Meal Service 
Rating Scale was an r of .98 and was obtained from split-half data. 

Validity — See Appendix B15 

Worker Descriptive Rating Scales — Five scales used in the Dual Role- 
Wage Earner Course in conjunction with the four general scales previously 
described for measuring competence in specific food service skills: 
Cafeteria Counterman, Waiter /Waitress, Cook's Helper, Dietary Aide, 
Short-Order Cook/Lunchroom Counterman. ( 29 ) > (Appendix B l6-20) 

Reliability — Pretest reliability coefficient for the Cafeteria 
Counterman Rating Scale was an r of .92, Cook's Helper Rating Scale was 
an r of .91> Dietary Aide Rating Scale was an r of . 78 , Short-Order Cook 
Rating Scale was an r of .?4, and the Waiter/Waitress Rating Scale was 
an r of . 89 ; all were obtained from Rank Correlation for Pairs of Judges 
and the Spearman-Brown Adjustment formula. 

Validity — See Appendix B l6-20 

My Job Rating Scale — A 23-item descriptive instrimient (29> 30 ) for 
employed pupils to express Job satisfaction in such areas as physical 
and mental exertion, co-workers, working conditions, salary, nature of 
the Job, and Judgments concerning employer. (Appendix B 2l) 

Reliability — Pretest reliability was an r of .85 which was a 
result of test-retest data. Project findings regarding item discrimina- 
tion are reported with the instrument in Appendix B, 

Validity — See Appendix B 21 

Employer Rating Scale — An 11-item descriptive rating scale (29, 30) 
having as subsections : appearance; relationships with a supervisor, 

co-workers, and public; quantity and quality of production; and depend- 
ability. (Appendix B 22) 

Reliability — Pretest reliability was an r of .76 yielded by Rank 
Correlation for Pairs of Judges and the Spearman-Brown Adjustment formula. 

Validity — Validity of the descriptive rating scales was established 
through agreement on dimension to be measured by the following experts: 

New York State College of Human Ecology professors in the Departments of 
Child Development and Family Relations, Household Economics and Manage- 
ment, and Institution Management; professors in the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations; secondary teachers in Home Economics, 
Distributive Education, and other Vocational Education areas; and employ- 
ers of workers in entry-level Jobs. A thorough review was made of pro- 
fessional training manuals , descriptive rating scales commonly used in 
business, and other relevant literature. 
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Teacher Report I — A 12-item teacher observation record designed to^ 
measure pupil motivation as demonstrated by school attendance, reaction 
to discipline, and initiative in seeking employment. (Appendix C 2} 

Teacher Report II — Information on grade point average, intelligence 
quotient, absenteeism, health, and handicaps. (Appendix C 3) 

Teacher Report III - Reflection of Self Regard — A two-part instrument 
which included anecdotal records over a period of time and a 9-i^em 
scale reflecting pupil behaviors such as degree of cooperation, tendency 
to criticize school personnel, inclination to seek help vAien needed, 
personal relationships with peers and teachers, acceptance of school 
controls, and initiative. (Appendix C 4) 

Validity -- Teacher Reports I, II, III represented attmpts to 
obtain an objective assessment of the elusive construct motivation, as 
opposed to a self-report scale in which the respondent indicated his 
view. Content validity was based on literature review and consultation 
with a psychologist and a sociologist, 

Follow-Up Inquiry — A double post card (29, 30 ) mailed at monthly^ 
intervals during the summer requesting description of job, place of^ 
employment, pay per hour, hours of employment per week, likes and dis- 
likes about job, a:.d notation of any problems encountered. (Appendix C p; 

Follow- Up Questionnaire; End-of-summer foiro — An 8-item questionnaire 
(29 30) which repeated the questions from the double post card and 

asked for the employer’s name and business address if employed, and rea- 
sons for not working if not holding a job, (Appendix C ) 

Follow-Up Questi onnaire; One -year -later form -- A questionnaire (29, 30) 
identical to the ■ end-of-summer form except that two questions concerning 
job aspirations were added. (Appendix C 7) 

Evaluat ion of Curriculum Plan and Materials — A 12-item descriptive 
rating scale designed for use by the teachers soon after they had taught 
each subconcept in the experimental courses. The use of subconcepts as 
the basis upon which to evaluate each portion of the curriculum made it 
possible to secure detailed information on small areas and over short 
periods of time. This device, which had as dimensions the statement oi 
objectives, selection of learning experiences, student behavioral 
response, and teaching materials, as well as space for _ comments, notation 
of evaluation used, and anecdotes, provided helpful guidelines for the 
post-experiment workshop at which teachers and researchers detained 
the final version of the curriculum publication, (Appendix B 23a. j 

Eva luation of Teaching Materials ; Homemaker -Wage Ea rner Course ^d^ 
Homemak er-Family Member Course — Fonns for teacher rating of materials 
used in the project. Rating was made at five levels of quality related 
to willingness to purchase materials using department funds, if funds 
were not otherwise available » (Appendix B 23b, c) 
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I Teacher Inverview Schedule — An interview schedule designed to 

i elicit teacher views regarding areas of most interest to students and 

I most difficult to teach j desirable additions to or deletions from the 

? curriculm; value and/or difficulties associated with work experience 

i for students; usefulness of such media and experiences provided as 

j slides, films, transparencies, programmed instruction, resource persons, 

j and field trips. Teachers were asked to indicate advantages and disad- 

i vantages of curriculum modules and to make recommendations for revision 

I of the curriculum guides which were provided for their experimental 

i classes. (Appendix B 23d) 

1 Student Interview Schedule -- A 22-item instrument through which 

students were asked to rank major concepts of the course in order of 
!• interest and to answer questions about helpfulness of the course, sug- 

I gestions for improvement, work experience, future plans, and the effec- 

1 tiveness of a variety of teaching techniques: use of visuals, program- 

! med instruction, outside speakers, role playing, laboratory experience, 

j teacher demonstrations, and field trips. (Appendix B 23e) 

1 

j 

I OverflTi Evaluation of the Curriculum Research Project — A revised ver- 

i sion of the descriptive rating scale used in the Hughes pilot program 

! testing materials related to the Dual Role for Women concept (l9)* The 

j instrument assessed teachers’ opinions on several aspects of the present 

study; overall response to the curriculum, attitude toward prepared 
i curri culm materials , teaching sequence of the concepts, over-all student 

j behavioral response, and the teaching materials provided. (Appendix B 23f) 

i 

I Validity — A critical analysis by researchers in the field of 

I curriculm development and evaluation verified the content of the curric- 

ulum materials. Validity rested, also, on the curriculum outlines for 
both the Homemaker -Wage Earner and Homemaker -Family Member courses. 



Analysis of Data 

An examination of the analysis of variance tables showed ohat the 
between school differences were generally small relative to the within 
school variation, thus warranting the "pooling" of all data for each 
treatment from Cornell, Purdue, and The Ohio State Universities. 

The t-test, appropriate for testing small samples and the chi square 
test were used for determining magnitude of differences; the sign test 
was used as the statistical method for assessing direction of gain score 
differences between pretest-post test and post test-retest results on 
measurement instruments. The sign test was applied to scores for report- 
ing results in terms of hypotheses la and lb, since difference in change 
of direction, as well as magnitude of difference, was considered impor- 
tant as a valid indicator of effectiveness for this experimentation. 

The reader is alerted to direction of differences by signs in tables 
where hypotheses 2a and 2b variables are reported but it wan considered 
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inappropriate to discuss at length when the five comparisons of treat- 
ments were not individually distinct and different. Scores on some of 
the evaluation instruments did not have precise quantitative properties 
and the value of findings was thought to he what could be said Justifi- 
ably about direction of differences that existed between the ider-cified 
treatments in the teaching-learning situations. When more signs were 
positive than negative for treatments involved in testing an hypothesis, 
some support was deemed apparent. 

Data collected, which were not used for statistically testing the 
hypotheses, are reported in a descriptive manner where applicable and 
appropriate for complete understanding of program impact. 



RESULTS 



The researchers had expected that potential dropout youth would 
benefit from the two courses designed especially for them. The two 
co\irses differed in terms of their primary emphasis on homemaking or 
wage earning. Furthermore, it was thou^t that there would probably 
be an increase in the wage earning oriented course effectiveness if 
teachers would supplement the basic course teaching strategies with 
utilization of resources from social and educational agencies in their 
communities, that the effect would be increased if more than one kind 
of resource were utilized, and that effectiveness was not contingent on 
teacher participation in coixrse development. 

An attempt was made in the courses to encourage pupil perception 
of individual worth and destiny as well as to maximize positive attitudes 
toward school, home life, and the world of work. Thus, effectiveness 
was determined through analysis of test results and records in terms of 
changed pupil self concept; perception of locus of control; knowledge 
and con 5 >rehension of coixrse content; attitude toward child rearing prac- 
tices, marriage, dual role for women, and work; school attendance; aca- 
demic record; and potential employability. 



Self Concept 

The experimental courses were designed, in part, to be a means by 
which youth in disadvantaged circumstances might be helped to change an 
image reflecting worthlessness. As defined for the study, self concept 
was considered to be feelings held by students toward their self worth, 
equality with others, and respect for themselves. 

Mean scores on the adapted Rosenberg Scale indicated that pupils 
in experimental classes had better self concepts than did their counter- 
parts in control groups. (Table ?)• Both hypotheses la and 2a were 
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3 Knkg. Course t 6 23 1.04 2.6? , ^ „ 4 18 1.28 1.28 „ „ 

Control T7 22 1.82 2.28 " i8 - .6? 1.82 -57 .58 + 

^Data are reported in this series of tables for 26 pupils in Treatment 3 except in Tables 15 and 18 in testing 

hypothesis lb due to inadvertent loss of a card. 



rejected. When the sign test was applied, the probability was .969 
that change in self concept at the end of the course favored the wage 
earning experimental groups. Likewise, comparing the scores for these 
same people one year later, all experimental groups had higher gain 
scores than control groups, a probability approaching 1,0, A t value of 
3,77 for the groups where social and educational resources were combined 
in teaching the course revealed a difference at the ,001 level of signi- 
ficance at the end of the experimental phase which was not sustained one 
year later. 

There was little evidence of cumulative effects of the agency re- 
sources improving self concepts for these youth. Apparently the curric- 
ulum materials were usable by teachers not involved in their development, 
since workshop paj^ticipation for teachers did not reveal a difference at 
a significant level in terms of self concept for pupils. The homemaking 
oriented experimental course did not appear to contribute to improved 
self concepts for these pupils. Thus, hypotheses lb, 2b, Ic, 2c, 3> 

4 in terms of self concept, failed to be rejected. 

Data from end-of-course interviews with all twelve teachers and a 
random selection of one-half the pupils in each class provided addition- 
al verification for the tentative conclusion that self concept was indeed 
enhanced for pupils participating in the course. Pupils revealed that 
the understanding of self-and-others concept was among the three most 
favored areas of study. When interview resumes from boys were looked 
at separately, it was found they ranked this concept high. More than 
three-fourths of the pupils (6l of 73) who were interviewed felt they 
had learned something new about themselves during the course. "She made 
us look at ourselves better than wheat we thought we were," was a repre- 
sentative comment. Only six of the pupils indicated that the self under- 
standing concept was a difficult part of the course. Several thought 
self understanding which developed during the year woxild prove to be 
the most helpful in the future of all concepts studied. 

Some pupil comments illustrative of self concept benefits firom the 
course follow; 

Now I know how to do things. 

I learned about myself and how to hold a job. 

We talked about back -biting, and that helped me. 

I feel I can uo better already. 

I know what I can really do - that you’d never think to be able 

to do. 

You can improve if you know. 
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If you care enough about yourself you’ll stop and think. 

Sometimes I just look at myself and it helps to see how others 
see me. 



Some things I just didn’t know I could do - ’cause I didn’t put 
enough effort jnto it. Now, I have found I can. 

It helped me overcome my handicaps. 

It (the course) made it seem like when you gave your opinion that 
you were the most important person. 



The section of the curriculum comprising the subconcepts related 
to self-perception were seen by the teachers to be well received by 
pupils in general. No teacher saw this section as repeating learnings 
of earlier school work and five of the twelve found that pupil response 
made this the most interesting portion of the course to teach. Typical . 
of teacher comments regarding this section are the following: "Under- 

standing self and others was actually the basis of what we were trying 

to do here" and there was ". . .a lot of student response to understand- 
ing self." 



The teachers were asked to indicate the apparent evidences of self 
regard observable as pupils interacted with teachers, administrators and 
o er school personnel, as well as with their peer groups. Experimental 
groups were ranked higher than those in control groups. The highest 

report was 22, and approximately 83 percent of 
the 139 pupils in the experimental, and 76 percent of the l 4 ? pupils in 
the control groups had a score in the top half of the range. 



After a year’s experience with the curriculum, seven teachers said 
they would go even more deeply into the topic of self-concept:" most 
of them considered the curricidum especially effective for working with 
the ^sadvantaged youth for whom it was intended". , . teaching them 
^w to live and "... helping them accept themselves and others." 
^us, tests and records revealed improvement lai self concept for the 
disadvantaged youth in the study. 



Perception of Locus of Control 

Disadvantaged youth are said to think they are "victims" of a world 
in -vrtiich they have no control over their own "destiny." The way in 
which these youth "looked at" the society in which they lived and vrtiat 
part they could assume in determining their own role in that society 
was assessed through use of the Rotter Scale which was concerned with 
their perception of reinforcement control. 

It is obvious that little credit could be attributed to the spe- 
cially desired courses for helping these pupils in their perception of 
locus of control since mean gain scores were actually higher for control 





than for wage earning oriented experiment ad. groups in most teaching 
situations (Table 8). Adding agency resources did not improve the sit- 
uation to any measurable extent and the workshop teachers had no apparent 
advantage over those who did not attend the workshop. The homemaking 
oriented course appeared to have made little contribution to the locus 
of control aspect of life for these youth. On the basis of statistical 
tests, all hypotheses failed to be re;jected for this variable of locus 
of control. 

Certain interview comments by pupils illustrated the kind of help 
received in terms of future aspirations being under their cwn control: 

It (the course) helped me to understand what would happen in the 
future. 

This course gets you a ;job. 

It helps just knowing how to be independent out in the world, 
making decisions. 

It (the course) helped me see what I*d like to do in the future. 

It (the course) helped us understand what would happen in the futxire 
and how I could understand it. 

It (the course) helps you get prepared for life in the future. 

A girl looking into the future really needs this course. 

Things were just not working right until I got into (the teacher *s) 
class and she kind of helped me out. 

It (the course) prepares you for a job so you know what to expect. 

In each job there are special things you*ve got to know - have to 
learn on the job. 

The course taught me enou^ to go out on my own. 

The material showed you that others had more problems than you. 

Some things, I didn*t know why they happened but now I do. 

It (the course) brings out things you never thought of - that you 
took for gi’anted of life in general, so to speak. 

In general, there was limited recognizable positive support for the 
courses in terms of contributing to pupil change in perception of that 
elusive factor of "destiny" control. 
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Table 8 - Mean Gain in Perception of Locus of Control 
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Knowledge 



Knowledge and comprehension of course content considered basic to 
"the three units included in the course, skills for living, homemaking, 
employment, were assessed through pupil responses to one paper and pencil 
test developed for the wage earning oriented classes and one developed 
specially for the homemaking oriented groups. 

There was evidence that pupils in the wage earning classes made a 
greater gain in knowledge during the year of experimentation than their 
control counterparts (Table 9 ). However, the reverse was true one year 
later indicating that specific knowledge retention as tested by the paper 
and pencil test was not a strong attribute of the course. The agency 
resources and the workshop experience for the teacher did not appear to 
contribute to increased knowledge for pupils. The experimental home- 
making course pupils did not gain more in knowledge tested than those 

who had not been enrolled in such a course. 

Hypothesis la, end of course achievement in the wage earning course, 
was rejected due to the positive sign of direction change for four of 
five experimental treatment groups at a .9^9 level and a t value of 3*27 

denoting a .001 level of significance in one group. The following year 
this was reversed in favor of the control groups} thus, hypothesis 2a was 
rejected but favorable to the nonexperimental group. 

Hypotheses lb and 2b failed to be rejected since difference in knowl- 
edge gain at an acceptable significance level did not exist in a cumula- 
tive manner for groups when agency resources were added to the course. 

Hypotheses Ic and 2c failed to be rejected since no difference at 
an acceptable significance level was apparent between groups taught by 
teachers who attended and those who did not attend the workshop session 
when curricxilum materials were developed. 

Hypotheses 3 snd 4 failed to be rejected in terms of knowledge gain 
since no difference was apparent between the scores for experimental 
homemaking coiirse pupils and their control counterparts . 

During interviews there was evidence that learning did occur for 
individual pupils enrolled in the courses. Illustrative of this evidence 
is the following report about seven pupils: 

Pupil A worked as waitress, hostess, and cashier. Her employer 

asked for one hundred more workers like her. 

Pupil E was a shy girl with an over-weight problem, yet she 

was highly successful as a dietary aide in a medical center . 

Pupil C was promoted from garbage handler to a kitchen 

supervisor during the period of employment. 
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Control 



Pupil D was shy and unresponsive in classes but gained self 
confidence voider the supervision of his project supervisor. 
On his own initiative later, he obtained employment in a 
bakery where he was promoted to assuming supervisory respon- 
sibilities . 

Pupil E was a known gang knife fighter who was reluctant to 
remain in class when she discovered members of ^ opposing 
gang enrolled. Initially, she refused to hand in ^sign- 
ments but responded favorably to the teacher who did not put 
an "F” mark on the paper but assisted her in attempting to 
correct the errors before final evaluation of her efforts. 
The knife fighting subsided during the year and she volun- 
teered contributions in class sessions. 



Pupil F became an attentive class member as well as a respon- 
sible employ'^e and ceased to be an irresponsible chronic 
absentee after seeking medical attention for hyperactivity at 
the suggestion of the project supervisor. 

Pupil G said, "You learn more from this course than in any 
other . " 



Thus, course efficacy in terms of over-all knowledge gained ^ 
assessed by paper and pencil tests for these pupils was evident at the 
Ta but Ly failed to retain they had ™ 

the year away from the classroom situation. In spite of aU else, the 
pupils said they learned, teachers attested to 'their learning, an 
employers were impressed by what they observed on the job. 



Child Rearing Practices 

An expressed concern about youth from a disadvant^ed culti^e is 
the extent to which they will be willing and able as . 

responsible adulthood to develop the characteristics required to 
the cycle of welfare dependency in which their parents may be bo^. 

Thus, the Child Rearing Practices Scale was i^ed to assess the ^ 

understanding these youth developed in relation to ercouraging 
phere in which children would be helped to experience success. 

One year after the wage earning course experimentation it was app^- 
ent tha? gair. for these pupils in this respect was higher thjn for ^^r 

control counterparts but not for the pupUs in the t^^ain 

ing course (Table lO). At that time it was apparent, too, that the g^^ 
scores for pupils in classes taught by the teachers involved on 
shop were higher than for those pupils taught by teachers having nothing 
to do with the development of the course plans. Added resources made 
no lasting impact on learning. 
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On the basis of the sign test, hypothesis la related to pupil 
attitude toward child rearing pvactices was rejected favoring the 
control groups in the wage earning course at the end of the experimental 
year with .812 probability level. However, hypothesis 2a was rejected 
favoring the experimental groups one year after the course was tau^t 
with a sign test probability level approaching 1.0. Perhaps this find- 
ing supports the generalization that deep seated c.ttitudes are difficult 
to change and require a period of time to become apparent. 

Hypothesis lb, testing effects of added resources during the experi- 
mental year, failed to be rejected since no differences were apparent at 
an acceptable significance level. Hypothesis 2b was rejected since fotir 
of the five t tests revealed differences at the .05, .001, and ,08 levels 
of significance indicating no cumulative effect of agency resource utili- 
zation. 

Hypothesis Ic failed to be rejected, but hypothesis 2c was rejected 
since at that time the mean gain difference for pupils taught by teachers 
attending the orientation workshop session was at a .05 level of signi- 
ficance. 

Hypotheses 3 and 4 failed to be rejected since no differences in 
scores were apparent at acceptable significance levels for pupils enrolled 
in the homemaking experimental and control groups. 

Seme pupils attested to learning in this aspect of the courses in 
comments made during interviews: 

I didn’t know about how you have children. 

I liked the mother's role, what she should do to keep a child 

happy. 

It (the coiiTse) helped me learn more about child development - 

things I didn't know. 

Thus, there was support for thinking that change in attitude toward 
child rearing practices existed where the curriculum was used, but the 
compensatory resources utilized by the teachers did not make the differ- 
ence. 



Attitude Toward Marriage 



Ihose who live in "hard core" poverty stricken families are some- 
times unable to develop the beliefs and behaviors that are conducive to 
breaking away from the cycle Which often "binds" them generation after 
generation. Pupils were tested on eight carefully selected statements 
to which they responded revealing their willingness to accept ideas and 
behaviors that could lead to stability, if implemented. 




4l 
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Mean gain scores on tests measuring attitude toward marriage 
revesLled that pupils in experimental wage earning groups improved more 
during the year the course was taught than their counterparts in the 
control groups but this difference was not in evidence for those tested 
one year later except where social agency resources had been utilized 
(Table 11). There were no ctimxilative effects of utilizing the agency 
resources, the workshop experience made little difference in test scores, 
and the homemaking course did little to improve attitudes toward marriage 
for these youth. 

With four out of five groups of pupils in the special wage earning 
oriented course producing higher mean gain scores in attitude toward 
marriage than their controls, hypothesis la was rejected at a probability 
level of .969 attesting to this direction of change. One year later, 
four out of five of the control groups had higher mean gain scores than 
pupils in experimental groups; thus, hypothesis 2a wa*! rejected for the 
opposite reason. 

Hypotheses lb and 2b failed to be rejected since no differences 
existed at an acceptable level as agency resources were added to the 
course . 

Although t values were not large enough to identify differences at 
an acceptable level of significance for hypotheses Ic and 2c, these 
sitxiations involving courses taught by workshop teachers in comparison 
with non-workshop participants appeared to be the most stable with 
positive gains favoring the teachers who had helped to develop course 
plans. 



Hypotheses 3 and 4 , where pupils in the homemaking oriented course 
were compared with their controls at the end of the course and one year 
later, failed to be rejected, since differences at an acceptable level 
were not apparent. 

During interviews these predominately tenth and eleventh grade 
pupils were less likely to refer to their learning in regard to a 
fut\ore marriage situation than to the "here and now" benefits of per- 
sonal development in poise, confidence, and selfworth. However, a few 
said: 



It (the course) will help to plan families better. 

It (the course) helped me learn more about home planning - 

things I didn’t know. 

I realize what the futiire life would be like. 

Although pupils said in interviews that their favorite units in- 
volved understanding themselves, the sexuality of individuals, and care 
of children, they considered the child care, management, food service, 
and employment units most helpful in their fut\ire. 



Table 11 - Mean Gain In Attitude TcnArd Marriage 
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During interviews the teachers indicated that abstract concepts 
were most difficult to deal with in the units and listed, among others, 
those that pertained to a homemaker's responsibilities in the home, 
meeting needs of f ami ly members, services for families, management. 

They were convinced that these pupils were learning most when involved 
in visual or motor activities and least when extracting ideas from read- 
ing or deeding with ideas outside their own backgroxind experiences. 

They suggested for the final revision of curriculum guides that reading- 
type experiences be minimized by increasing activity-type learning 
experiences for pupils like these. 

Thus, some attitudes in relation to the marriage concept changed 
diiring the year of experimentation but one year later pupil scores on 
the scale were less likely to favor behavior conducive to initiating a 
self sustained marriage. 



Attitude Toward Dual Role 



The dual role situation - homemaker and wage earner - for many 
women in American society is a reality with or without specific prepara- 
tion for handling the decisions to be made. The investigators consid- 
ered it essential to include an introduction to this dual role concept 
for these youth as they anticipated realities for themselves in their 
futiire. A scale was developed to assess their feelings about this role 
for women in society and their acceptance of the idea of a dual role 
for themselves. A total score on the instrument repi-osonted their 
general attitude toward the concept. 

Findings revealed a limited contribution at the end of the course 
for the wage earning oriented experimental courses to the development 
of positive attitudes toward this role for women (Table 12), However, 
this did not pertain one year later. 

Hypotheses la and 2a were rejected when attitudes toward the role 
for wage earning oriented experimental groups were compared with their 
controls. This was true at the end of the course on the basis of the 
sign test where three out of five of the experimental groups showed 
higher mean gains than their controls, at a ,8l2 probability level, and 
the t value of 2,20 identified a difference at the .05 level for one 
group. However, the rejection one year later was due to the fact that 
a.n five control groups showed greater gains than the experimental 
pupils, with probability approaching 1.0, 

All other hypotheses failed to be rejected on the basis of the t 
tests with no values at an acceptable level of significance. The ctnnu- 
lative effect of the agency resources in experimental courses was not 
apparent. Teachers with benefit of the workshop involvement appeared 
no more effective by the year after experimentation than those who did 
not participate in this preparation activity. There was no difference 
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Table 12 - Mean Gain on Attitude Toward Dual Pole 
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at an acceptable level of significance between pupil scores in the 
honeroaking oriented course and their controls. 



Teachers said they considered the management concept a difficult 
part of the course to teach and maintaining interest was a real problem. 
This concept is considered by authorities to be inherent in successful 
handling of the dual role. Abstract ideas were not easy to deal with in 
these classes, the teachers said. Is it possible that dual role concepts 
are illustrative of what they had in mind in such comments? 



Attitude Toward b’ork 



Production with satisfaction was considered important as an outcome 
in life for these youth. Undoubtedly, the dual role in which they would 
eventually become involved would include paid emplojTnent. Thus, it 
seemed imperative that they develop and maintain a favorable attitude 
toward a working situation. This concept was built into the coirrse plans 
and a scale was developed to assess the attitudes that wo\;ld be favorable 
to adequacy of individuals in terms of preparing for enplo^/ment, working 
with others, selecting employment commensurate with qualifications, 
achieving satisfaction, and attaining personal expectations. 

The change in pupil scores favored the experimental groups as com- 
paused with their controls in both I969 1970 assessments. Differences 

evident at the end of the year were less apparent for the homemaking 
group a year later (Table 13). 

On the basis of the sign test, hypotheses la and 2a were rejected, 
since positive signs favored the experimental courses in comparison with 
their control groiips at a probability level of ,8l2. However, the t 
value of 2.02 was large enou^ at the end of the course to identify dif- 
ferences at the ,05 level of significance for the control group in com- 
parison with pupils in the course involving the social agency resources 
but was not apparent one year later. For pupils in the basic course, 
as ccmipared with their control group, a t value of 1,86 was large enou^ 
to identify differences at the ,0? level of significance after a year 
away fron the course. 

Hypothesis lb was rejected revealirig no advantages for agency re- 
sources since t values indicated significance at ,07 and .02 levels for 
the basic course when compared with courses where social services and a 
combination of resources were added, and at the ,05 level when comparing 
educational with combined agencies as resources. Hypotheses Ic and 2c 
failed to be rejected with no advantage apparent for pupils taught by 
the teachers having the workshop experience. Hypotheses 3 and 4 failed 
to bs rejected when comparing homemaking groups with their controls, 
but the experimental homemaking course group did show a difference in 
gain at the ,0? level of significance at the end of the course. 
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Table 13 - Mean Gain in Attitude Toward Work 
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During interviews pupils indicated that the wage earning oriented 
course was helpful. They said, 

You learn about yourself and how to hold a job. 

I think it’s nice for girls, boys too, to know how to get a job. 

It (the course) helps you get a job, trains you for the job, 
gives you more confidence. 

As long as you have a teacher who can get you a job, you can 
get into something. 

In the mainstream your personality and appearance are important, 
job references, too. 

I learned a lot about food service. 

It (the course) tells us stuff we need for an interview or to 
know about the employer. 

It (the course) prep^es you so you know what to expect on a 
job. 

If you go for interview, what we’ve talked about will help me, 
the training I’ve had. 

The work experience give you tips on where to look for a job, 
how to act, dress, what to say. 

In each job there are special things you’ve got to know, have 
to learn on the job. 

In spite of some difficulties in providing on-the-job work experi- 
ences , teachers agreed that they were invaluable as an integral part of 
the learning where pupils gained in self confidence and had excellent 
opportunities to solve their own problems. Difficulties encoimtered 
included worry over" unsafe streets in the neighborhoods where pupils^ 
worked, failure of pupils to keep interview appointments with potential 
employers, pupil dislike for job choices available, shortage of entry- 
level food service jobs, transportation to work stations, pupils too 
young to satisfy labor law requirements , and lack of parental approval 
of pupils working at nights or on weekends . Teachers suggested that 
placing pupils in work situations as soon as possible in the course would 
have been an adveuvage since discussions in class sessions could have^ 
dealt with the real world of work for them. Could uncontrollable vari- 
ables not considered in course planning have been operating to influence 
attitudes toward work for these pupils? 
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School Attendance 



Since pupil attendance records are often poor for these youth, the 
investigators wanted to test the efficacy of courses designed to change 
this fact. School records were examined for attendance the year of 
experimentation. However, sufficient data were not readily available in 
June 1970 for canparison purposes due to record systems in some schools. 

Little evidence was revealed for surmising that the courses served 
to improve school attendance within a single school year (Table l4). 

Hypothesis la was rejected on the basis of the sign test with mean 
gain scores higher for the control pupils in three of the five treatment 
groups (probability .812). It is obvious that no credit could be attri- 
buted to the specially designed courses for keeping pupils jin school. 

Hypothesis lb was rejected in relation to the utilization of agency 
resources in the classes to increase their effectiveness since t values 
of 2.70 , 4o 27, and 3.^6 were large enough to identify differences at .02 
and .001 levels of significance for control groups. 

Hypothesis Ic was rejected and is the only instance where the t 
value (4.25) was large enough to indicate differences at a significant 
level (.001) for the experimental course group whose teacher attended 
the orientation workshop as compared with the pupils whose teacher did 
not have workshop experience. 

Hypothesis 3 failed to be rejected since there was no difference 
at an acceptable level of significance between scores for pupils in uhe 
homeraaking oriented class and their controls. 



School Dropout 



These youth are known to be dropout prone so the investigators were 
interested in ascertaining if the experimental courses could alleviate 
this potential for the pupils who completed the courses. Thus, school 
enrollment records of pupils were examined the fall following the experi 
mentation. There were individuals for whom no records were available 
and more information was available for the wage earning oriented groups 
than for the homemaking course groups. Thus, what is reported is incom- 
plete, and "holding power" for the course was not in evidence for these 
pupils . 

When records for pupils in wage earning oriented experimental 
groups were compared with records for pupils in their control groups, 
a chi square of 2.26 revealed that no difference at an acceptable level 
of significance was apparent (Table 15). Actually, more of the expected 
pupils from control groups could be accounted, for in the records than 
from the experimental groups. Hypothesis 5 failed to be rejected when 
groups were compared on dropout rate. 



Table l4 - Mean Gain in School Attendance 
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Ta.ble 15 - 



School Dropout Differences Beti-een Experimental 
and Control Group Pupils the Fall Term After 
Experimentation 



Group 


Enrolled 
(Fall 1969) 


Dropped 
(Fall 1969) 


Total 


Experimental 


89 ( 93 ) 


26 (22) 


115 


Control 


102 ( 97 ) 


18 (23) 


120 


Total 


191 


44 


239 



= 2.26 



Academic Record 

There was reason to suspect that the experimental courses made an 
impact on academic attainment for some pupils during the year in whxch 
the course was taught. (Table l6) 



Hypothesis la i-ras rejected on the basis of the si^ test ^ich was 
favorable to the control groups. However, pupils enrolled in ^^^e wage 
earning oriented course where educational agency resources were 
(SeatLnt 3) made hi^er over-all academic pin in school t^ did their 
control counterparts, with a ta value of S.l6 and a .05 level of signi 
fiSnce and gain approached the .05 level where combined resources were 

utilized. 



Each time the group who had benefit of educational agencies was 
compared with another group, t values were great enough to show ^ffer- 
ences at the .05 or .02 level of significance, with their control group, 
with the basic course group, and with the combined agency resources 
group. Thus, hypothesis lb was rejected where the educational agency 

resources were used. 

One pupil in a Treatment 3 group had previously maintained a "D" 
average in school work. At the conclusion of the experimental course 
she was on the honor roll for the year. 'When asked why she thought she 
made such gain in so short a time she said, "It*s the first time a^ 
teacher has cared whether or not I did well." Perhaps, the team 
of one teacher with the other members of the educational te^ resulted 
in the higher expectations for this one girl by the te^ which were ulti 
mately accepted by her. It is apparent that all experimental courses 
did not make such a dramatic impact . 

There was no difference at an acceptable level of significance be- 
tween the groups taught by teachers who were and were not involved in 
the workshop, thus failing to reject hypothesis Ic. 



Table l6 - Mean Gain in Academic Record From Pretest 
to Posttest ( 1969 ) 
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Hypothesis 3 was rejected since the pupils in the homemaking 
oriented courses did improve academic records at a .02 level of signi- 
ficance with a 2.49 t value. 

Records were not available one year after the course was taught in 
order to check for consistency of gains which appeared at the end of the 
experimental phase. 



Becoming Employable 

One evidence of the worth of an individual is his ability to provide 
for his own support through being employable. Thus, preparation for a 
good service skill that would be most readily marketable for these youth 
in their ovm communities was planned as an integral part of the course 
with wage earning emphasis. The aim in both experimental courses was 
to orient the pupils to a potential dual role in life; however, only one 
course included preparation for a marketable skill with involvement in 
actual or simulated work experiences. Teachers had obtained measures 
of pupil characteristics and competences in relation to employment poten- 
tial at the beginning of the couirse and after the course e^^periences. ^ 
Comparable measures of observable characteristics and competences exhib- 
ited in class experiences related to household skills were obtainable 
for pupils in courses with homemaking emphasis. Upon these bases teachers 
made a composite assessment on employability potential for each pupil. 
Thus, the scores were based on individual teacher judgment in each situa- 
tion. 



There was evidence that employability potential of the pupils was 
improved by the wage earning oriented couirse, as the teachers assessed 
them, but the agency resource utilization did not make a difference. 

The workshop experience for the teacher did not make a difference, and 
pupils in the homemaking oriented course did not gain this potential in 
their course (Table I?)* 

Hypothesis la was rejected on the basis of the sign test at the 
.812 probability level, but with added strength in that the 2.84, 2.39? 
and 2.42 t values were large enough to show a .01 or .05 level of signif- 
icance, keeping in mind that the teachers of these coui'ses assessed this 
potential for the pupils. Hypothesis lb was rejected in view of the 
observation that t values of 3 * 32 , 3*74, and 3*32 indicated differences 
at the .001 level favorable to the basic course and educational agency 
resouirces groups, but not indicating cixmulative effects of the resources. 



Hypotheses Ic and 3 failed to be rejected since no differences at 
an acceptab3.e level of significance were apparent for the teacher's 
workshop experience and for the homemaking course, in terms of pupil 
employability potential. 
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Table 17 - Mean Gain in Employability 
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^ 1 — 1 
EH EH 


23 

21 


- 2.61 
10.24 


4.93 

15.47 


3.74 


.001 


- 




Comb. Serv. 


t 4 


23 


- 2 061 


4.93 


.11 


.96 






Add. Soc. Serv. 


T2 


22 


- 3.50 


10.92 


+ 




Comb. Serv. 


t 4 


23 


- 2.61 


4.93 


3.32 


.001 






Add. Edo Serv. 


T3 


26 


4.96 


9.83 




Ic 


Workshop Teacher 


T1 


21 


10.24 


15.47 


.98 




t 




Non-Wkshp. Tchr. 


T5 


21 


6.43 


8.82 


oDy* 


1 


3 


Homemaking Course 


t6 


23 


7.96 


20.41 










Control 


T7 


21 


5.48 


21.28 


.39 


.73 


+ 



r 54 

. 64 

i 

{ ' ; , f 

o 
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Prior to actual employment, teachers evaluated pupils in experimental 
classes on ma n a g ement , safety, sanitation and specific competences devel- 
oped through classroom activities in relation to entry-level Jobs in the 
food service industry. On the management scale, 56 percent of the 12o 
p\; 5 )ils were rated in the top range of scores between 30 and 50 (Table I 8 ). 
On the safety scale, 80 percent of the 121 pupils rated attained high 
scores between 35 and 55 (Table I 9 ). On the sanitation scale, 42 percent 
of the 105 pupils rated had scores between 55 and the maximm possible 
score of 75 (Table 20), 



Table I 8 - Range of Teacher Rating Scores 
for 128 Pupils on Management 
Rating Scale 



Range 


Number 


Percent 


40 - 50 


30 


23 


30 - 39 


42 


33 


o\ 

C\J 

1 

0 

C\J 


50 


39 


19 or less 


6 


05 


Total 


128 


100 



Table I 9 - Range of Teacher Rating Scores 
for 121 Pupils on Safety Rating 
Scale 



Range 


Number 


Percent 


45 - 55 


46 


38 


35 - 44 


51 


42 


25 - 34 


21 


17 


24 or less 


3 


03 


Total 


121 


100 



1 

i 



55 



DO 

O 
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Table 20 - Range of Teacher Rating Scores 
for 105 Pupils on Sanitation 
Rating Scale 



Range 


Nvimber 


Percent 


65 - 75 


15 


l4 


55-64 


29 


28 


45 - 54 


34 


32 


35 - 44 


20 


19 


34 or less 


7 


C7 


Total 


105 


ICC 



The job cluster rating scales -- Cook*s Helper, Short Order Cook, 
Dietary Aid, Waiter /Waitress, Cafeteria Counterman — were completed by 
teachers in relation to individual performance in a simulated work expe- 
rience or on the job. Scores could not be tabulated in any meaningful 
way since some teachers rated pupils on one job in the cluster while 
other teachers rated them on all jobs in the cluster. Of the jobs I'ated 
in the cluster it could not be determined which experiences were simulated 
and which ones involved paid employment. 

At the end of the experimental phase of the study employers of pupils 
during the school year and/or summer were asked to judge the employability 
characteristics of the pupils on their jobs through the use of a 55-point 
rating scale. From a total of 84 ratings obtained for employed pupils, 

70 percent of them scored in the top range between 35 and 55. (Table 21) 



Table 21 - Range of Employer Rating Scores 
for 84 Pupils 



Range 


Number 


Percent 


45 - 55 


16 


19 


35 - 44 


43 


51 


25 - 34 


24 


29 


24 or less 


1 


Cl 


Total 


84 


ICC 




56 



- o r» 
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Those pupils who had gainful employment were asked to ^dicate their 
impressions of their working conditions on a five-point rating scale 
their emp?_oyerj physical and mental exertion on the job, relationships 
with co-workers, working conditions, salary, other benefits. Seventy- 
three percent of the jiupils rated their job situations between 80 and 
the 120 marcimum possible score. (Table 22) Thus, a^roximately three- 
fourths of the pupils indicated a high degree of satisfaction with their 
jobs, and their employers were Satisfied with them, for the most part. 



Table 22 - Range of Scores for 95 Pupil^ 

Ratings on Employment Situations 



Range 


Number 


Percent 


100 - 120 


20 


21 


80 - 99 


49 


52 


60 - 79 


24 


25 


4o - 59 


2 


02 


Total 


95 


100 



Of those pupils interviewed who did not have jobs, 25 said that 
they were prepared to get a job after having completed the course. One 
pupil commented that "because of the training, I Inow what it would be 
like to work and how to do things." 

One of the criteria by which to measure effectiveness of these 
courses was thought to be the question of whether or not pupils would^ 
recommend the course to their friends. Of the 73 who responded to this 
question in interview, 64 said ”y^s,** four said four said *maybe, 

and one was undecided. A few negative comments were expressed, such ^ 

"I didn’t like it," and one person said "the whole thing seemed dumb. 

For the most part, bhe comments were positive, expressing the general 
feeling that their friends wo\il.d "need this in the future, it’s inter- 
esting," and that "you learn a lot." 

When all of the pupils who had benefit of the experimental course 
with wage earning orientation through some treatment were compared with 
their control covinterparts one year later, more of the pupils from the 
experimentaJ. course were employed than from the control groups (Table 23) 
A chi square of 2,89 was obtained from data which indicated differences 
at the .09 level of significance. More of the experimental group and 
fewer of the control group were employed than could have been expected 
by chance. 



Table 23 - Job Status of Wage Earning Experimental and 
Control Groups One Year .AY'ter Completion of 
Course (1969-1970) 



Group 


Employed 


Hot Employed 


Total 


Experimental 


45 (39) 


38 (43) 


83 


Control 


36 (4l) 


52 (46) 


88 


Total 


81 


90 


171 



= 2.89 



In summary, the following findings were revealed in terms of origi- 
nal nioll hypotheses based on sign, chi square, and t-tests of differences 
between treatment group mean gain scores on measurement instruments and 
from other available records: 

Hypothesis la was rejected on all vairables tested to assess differ- 
ences at the end of the course between pupils in the wage earning oriented 
experimental course and their control groups. Sign test evidence (and 
t-test evidence where indicated) revealed that the course had made an 
impact by the end of the year, since differences between mean gain scores 
favored experimental rather than control groups in relation to seven of 
the ten variables— self-concept (combined agency resources .001), content 
knowledge (workshop teacher .001), attitudes toward marriage (combined 
agency resources .05)? the dual role for women (social agency resource 
.05), and work, academic record when educational (.05) and combined 
agency resources (*06) were utilized; and employability potential (basic 
course .01, educational agency resource .10, workshop teacher .05). 
Interview data from teachers and pupils strongly confirmed the value of 
these coirse learnings. 

Hypothesis 2a, assessment of the impact of the same co\irse a year 
after the experiment, was rejected on all variable! but the effects of 
the course were less apparent for those involved than immediately after 
enrollment. At this time the positive effects of the course were most 
apparent for the experimental group on three of the seven variables 
tested--self concept (sign test l.O), attitude toward child rearing prac- 
tices (sign test 1.0), and attitude toward work (sign test .812, t test 
.07 for basic course). Data were not available on attendance, academic 
record, and employment potential. The remaining four variables failed 
to reveal strong effects favorable to the experimental group at that 
time. Teachers still indicated strong support for the value inherent 
in the course when interviewed one year after completion of the experi- 
mental year. 
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Hypothesis lb, testing cumxilative effects of agency re so’jrce utili- 
zation in the course, was rejected in terms of five variables in some 
treatments but favorable to the experimental groups only in terms of self 
concept (t-test .07— combined agency resource vs. basic course) and aca- 
demic record (t-test .02— educational agency resource vs. basic course). 
Thus, agency resources as utilized in the course did not appear to enhance 
learning significantly for these youth. The sign test was not appropriate 
in testing this hypothesis. 

Hypothesis 2b, retesting the cumulative effects of agency resource 
utilization one year later, failed to be rejected in terms of six of the 
seven variables tested and the difference related to child rearing prac- 
tices was not favorable to the experimental group. Thus, as utilized 
in this study, the compensatory resources failed to make an impact on 
learning for these pupils. 

Hypothesis Ic, testing at the end of the experimental year the need 
for the teacher to have been involved in development of the curriculum 
guide and materials, failed to be rejected except in relation to two 
variables, altitude toward the dual role for women (.07) and attendance 
(. 001 ). 

Hypothesis 2c, testing a year after experimentation the need for 
teacher involvement in curriculum development, failed to be rejected on 
six of seven variables. The hypothesis was rejected in relation to atti- 
tude toward child rearing practices (.05) since pupils in the experimental 
group revealed positive differences from control groups in this respect. 
Apparently, teachers can use guides effectively regardless of involvement 
in the developmental process. 



Hypothesis 3j testing efficacy of a homemaking oriented course, 
failed to be rejected except in relation to two of ten variables tested, 
attitude toward work (.07) and academic record (.02). 

Hypothesis 4, testing the long range efficacy of the homemaking 
oriented course, failed to be rejected at an acceptable level of signifi- 
cance in relation to seven variables tested at tha.t time. Thus, the 
course appeared to be less effective than the one with wage earning ori- 
entation in learnings considered to be essential. 

Hypothesis 5j testing dropout rabe for pupils the fall term after 
experimentation, failed to be rejected on the basis of the chi square 
test. Thus, the experimental courses did not appear to have strong 
"holding power" after the year in which they were taught. 

Hypothesis 6, testing employment status of pupils ore year after 
experimentation, failed to bo rejected at a ,09 level of significance, 
but at no more significant level, when it was revealed that more of the 
experimental group and fewer of the control group were employed than 
could have been expected by chance. 





IMPLICATIONS 



Specific implications of the experimentation became apparent to the 
researchers. These were incorporated, to the extent possible, in the 
revision of the curriculum volume and present guidelines for similar 
future curriculum development, field testing, and experimentation. 



CinrriculTJim Development for Disadvantaged Pupils 



1. Ground rules of trust, honesty, and responsibility for 
pupils and teacher should be established at the very 
beginning of any course for disadvantaged pupils (per- 
haps for all pupils). Only as mutual trust and honesty 
between individuals and responsibility for keeping 
one’s part of a contract are practiced every day in the 
class can effective interaction between pupil and 
teacher or pupil and pupil occur o 

2. A course similar to, but on a higher level, than the 
specially designed course in this project should be 
developed and tested immediately as an "advanced" 
course after pupils have completed this orientation to 
the dual role concepts in order to help them develop 
further in job skills, managerial abilities, self con- 
cept, and interpersonal relations than was possible in 
this experience. A further development of a course to 
precede the special course used in this study would 
benefit pupils like these at an earlier age and prepare 
them for an immediate employment experience in this 
course . 

3. Adequate time and appropriate strategies should be pro- 
vided for the teachers of this special course so that 
they can continue to provide the support, interest, and 
concern they have established until the pupils graduate. 
This might be done through schediiled conference time, 
contacts with the pupil at his work station, or other 
means of regular contact. 

4 . Classes for the socially disadvantaged pupils should be 
limited in size so that no more than 20 pupils are in a 
class and perhaps no fewer than 12. 

5 . The specially designed course developed in this study 
should be taught daily for a double perj.od in one year 
or daily in a single period for two years because these 
pupils need adequate time, for internalizing the concepts. 



6 . Teachers of socially disadvantaged pupils should 
coordinate their efforts vrith those of other educa- 
tional agencies in the community in order to attain 
optimum achievement on the part of the pupils. 



7 , To maintain a high interest level j it is especially 
important to use a variety of teaching strategies in a 
single class session. Some of the more effective tech- 
niques are free discus sionj use of tape recorder j role 
playing, actual rather than pictures of materials, ener- 
getic resource persons, class guests, current newspaper 
accounts, popcorn sessions, transparencies, lively bulle- 
tin boards, field trips, debates, interviews, and panel 
discussions. 

8 . Due to vocabulary handicaps for some of these pupils, 

it is imperative that al .1 teaching materials be screened 
for reading level and adaptations be made for greatest 
effectiveness, and reading be kept at a minimum, even 
when written at their level. 

All teaching materials must be adapted to the specific 
socioeconomic level of pupils in classes for greatest 
identification with what is to be learned. Especialxy 
helpfiil is depth in dealing with such constructs as self 
concept, rights and responsibilities of family members, 
child care, and management . 

10. It is desirable to provide an on-the-job experience as 
soon as possible after the beginning of the course for 
greatest growth potential and to provide discussion 
reference to a "known” world for pupils . 

11. Teachers can anticipate difficulty in finding appropriate 
work stations if pupils are underage for work permits, 

if evening work is necessary, if work stations are beyond 
walking distance from home, and if pupils have not inter- 
nalized the concept of responsibility in contracting for 
work. 

12. Emphasis on preparation for work in more than one outlet 
for their competence would be more readily accepted by 
pupils and parents than food service which may have a 
"stigma" attached in the minds of some pupils and parents. 

13. Teachers can use curricula effectively regardless of 
involvement in thfj developmental process. 
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Field Testing and Experimentation 



1, Experimentation with larger n\im.bers of pupils than involved 
in this study may help to "rule out" such confounding var- 
iables as teacher and school differences. 

2o Further refinement of tests may be necessary to assess 
accurately the concepts inherent in the course. 



Recommendations 



1, Develop curriculum guides with all needed accompanying 
resource materials and provide them for each teacher to 
facilitate teaching, to update teacher content knowledge, 
and to improve her classroom competence. 

2. As curriculum guides and materials are developed, subject 
them to rigorouis field testing and experimentation. 
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APPENDK A 



COURSE DEVELOEMENT 



Page 



Criteria for Selecting Pupils 

Workshop Schedule for Participating Teachers and Researchers 70 

Teacher Instructions on Experimental Treatments 

Major Steps in Carrying Out Procedures for the Study (For 
Hi^ School Teachers) ^ 



Special Instructions for Teachers Who Did Not Attend the 
Purdue University Workshop 



1. CRITERIA FOR SELECTING PUPILS 



I. Family 



1 Points assigned 

t 

1 1 


Selection Factors 
Income of $4,000^ or less 


i; 

f 1 


Occupation of head or household 
indicates income of less than $4,000 


f 

1 1 

i_ 

I 


Family has negative attitude toward 
education (as identifiable by school 
personnel) 


i II . Education 

r 




t Points assigned 

f 

i 2 


IQ below average 


;• 1 


IQ average or above 


^ 2 


S0% or more grades are below C 


1 


50% or more grades are C or above 


! 2 


Chronological age higher than grade 
placement indicates it should be 
'■ for that grade 


1 — — ^ 

1 III. Social 




i 

Points assigned 

t 

i'. 

i 1 


Participates in none to one extra 
curricular activity 


f. 

1; 1 


Scores are below average on social 
maturity test 


t 

f 

1 1 


More than three referrals by counse- 
lors, psychologists, other teachers 
and the like 


1 

I 1 


Absences average one day per week 
over a semester 



ERIC 



No pupil selecxea wouxa oe expeuucu uu 

listed above. The several criteria axe identified in such a way “tha 
any given school would probably have some of the evidence easily avail- 
able. The population will consist of all those pupils in a given school 
who score a minimum number of points as follows : 

1 point group 1 + 4 pts in group II 

or 

1 point in group 1+2 pts in group II + 1 pt in group III 



^David R. Hunter, The Slums ; Challenge and Response , New York: ^e 

Free Press, Macmillan, 19^4. "Down around the $4,000 and below family 
income level is real, indisputable poverty. At this level it is 
possible to use words like misery, defeat, terror, and chaos' p. 30. 
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2. WORKSHOP SCHEDULE FOR PARTICIPATING TEACHERS AND RESEARCHERS 

March 4-22, I 968 

"The Efficacy of Home Economics Courses Designed to Prepare Disadvantaged 
Pupils for Their Homemaker -Family Member Role and the Dual Roles of 
Homemaker and Wage-Earner". 



Monday, March 4 



9:00 a.m. 


Introductions 


Miss Rose Carter, Proj- 
ect Director, Purdue 




Greetings 


Dr. Charles Hicks, Head 
Department of Educa- 
tion, i^irdue 




Organization of 


Dr. Phyllis K. Lowe, 




Workshop 


Project Chief Investi- 
gator , Purdue 


10:15 


Break 




10:30 


General Design of 


Dr. Phyllis Lowe 




the Research 




11:45 


Lunch 




1:00 p.m. 


Definition of the 


Dr. Phyllis Lowe and 




Variables, Research 
Procedures 


Participants 


2:15 , 


Break 




2:30 


Expense Vouchers 
Available Materials 


Miss Rose Carter 




Film Schedule and 


Miss Linda Midkiff 




Procedures 


Research Asst., Ohio State 




Library Resources 


Mrs. Ruth Hughes, Research 
Associate, Cornell 




Duplication 


Mrs. Marjorie Stewart, 
Research Assistant, 
Ohio State 




Events of Interest at 


Mrs. Barbara Ransbergar, 




Purdue & Lafayette 


, Graduate Research 
Assistant, Purdue 




Suggestions from 


Mrs . Karen Bender , 




Participant 


Graduate Research 
Assistant, Purdue 


3:00 


Committee Organization 
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Monday continued 



3:30-5:00 


Individual Study 


7:30-9:00 


Characteristics of the Dr. Oscar Mink, Director, 

Socially Disadvantaged Div. Clinical Studies, 

Pupil West Va. Univ. 

Mr. Ray Spencer, Direc- 
tor, Lafayette Neigh- 
borhood Center 
Teenage Pupils 



Tuesday, March ^ 



9:00 a.m. 


Characteristics of Dr. Oscar Mink 



to 5:00 p.m. Socially Disadvantaged 



7 :00 p.m. 


Pupils 

Film : "Superfluous 
People" - 2 reels 



Wednesday, March 6 



9:00 a.m. 


Conflicting Values Dr. James Barth, Dept. 

of Education, Purdue, 
Social Studies Ed. 


10:15 


Break 


10:30 


Case Study, Judy Dr. James Barth 

The Upward Bound 
Talk of Judy 


11:45 


Lunch 


1:00 p.m. 


Group Discussion Dr. Phyllis Lowe 


2:15 


Break 


2:30-5:00 


"Strengths of the Poor" Group work 

Stimulation: Janet 


7:00 


Film: "Portr^t of 
Disadvantaged Child" 

Film: "Portrait of the 
Inner City" 

Film: "Portrait of Inner- 
City School" 



Thursday, Maxch 7 



9:00 a.m. 


Symposium, "Programs Mr. John M. Templin, 

for the Socially AMOS 

Disadvantaged" Dr. Haron J. Battle, 

EOA Model Cities 
Mr. Ray Spencer, Neigh- 
borhood Centers 


10:15 


Break 


10:30 


Group discussion with 
panel members 


11:00 


Presentation of suggested Dr. Phyllis Lowe 

Conceptual Structure of 
the special curriculum 


11:45 


Lunch 


1:00 p.m. 


Discussion of packages Mrs. Karen Bender and 

on Needs and Self Miss Rose Carter 

Concept 


2:15 


Break 


2:30 


Organization of group Dr, Phyllis Lowe 

for further work on 
curriculum and materials 


3:30 


Films: "The Neglected" 
"The Dropout" 


4:30 


Group work 


7:30 


Dessert -- guests of the 
Home Economics 
Education Staff 



Friday , March 8 



9:00 a.m. 


Symposium, "Techniques for Dr, Barth, Chairman 

Working with the Socially Mr. Francis Ernst, 
Disadvantaged" Guidance Counselor, 

Washington High School, 



South Bend, Indiana 
Dr. Gerald Knowles , 
Dept, of Ed., Purdue 
Dr. Samuel Shermis, 
Dept , of Ed . , Purdue 






5?r' 

n» 

r- 
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Friday continued 

10:15 

10:30 

11:45 

12:30 p.m. 
2:00 
4:30 



Monday, March 11 
9:00 a.m. 



10:15 
10:30 
11:45 
1:00 p.m. 

2:15 

2:30 

3:30-5:00 

7:00 



Break 

Questions from group 
and Summary 

L-unch 

Preparation of Instruc- 
tional Materials 



Orientation to Occupa- 
tional Programs in 
Home Economics 

Films : "The High Wall" 

"The Living City" 
"Phoebe" 

Alternate: "The Baltimore 
Plan" 



Bases of C\3rricular 
Decisions 

Theoretical Positions 
For Curriculum 

Break 

Group work on curriculumi 

Lunch 

Presentation of the Dual 
Role and Food Service 
Curriculum Materials 

Break 

Group work out a Situs 
for Waitress Job 

Individual work 

Films : "Problem of Pupil 
Adjustment," 
Part 1 and 2 
"Why Vandalism?" 
"Just Like Me" 
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Dr. James Barth 



Miss Mary Ann Maines, 
Home Economics 
Education, Purdue 

Miss Joyce Terrass, 
Home Economics 
Education, Purdue 



Dr. Phyllis Lowe 



Mrs. Ruth Hughes 



Tuesday, March 12 



I 



I 



} 



9:00 a.m. 



10:00 



1.1:00 



Teaching Sex Education Mr. Cloyd Julian, 

Principal of George 
Washington High School, 
Indianapolis and author 



Presentation of Curriculum Mrs, Marjorie Stewart 
Packages and Materials on 
Relationships, Communica- 
tion and Sexuality 



Reaction to packages 



Mr, Cloyd Julian and 
Participants 



11:45 Lunch 



1:00 p,m. Group work on curriculum 
. materials 



2 :15 Break. 

2:30-5:00 Group work 

7:00 Films: "How to Investigate 

Vocations" 

"Angry Boy" 

"Something You Didn't 
Eat" 

'Her Name was Ellie and 
His Name was Lyle" 



Wednesday, March 13 



9:00 a,m. 



9:45 



11:45 

12:30 p,m. 



Presentation of Money 
Management and Credit 
Packages and Materials 

Group Discussion of 
Total Curriculum for 
Project - further 
division of work 

Lunch 

"Overall Pictures of 
Food Service Industry 
and Resource People" 



Mrs, Barbara Ransberger 



Dr, Phyllis Lowe 



Mr, A, K, Schrichte, 
Indiana Restaurant 
Association 



1:30 



Group Discussion 
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Wednesday continued 



1:45 



Break 



"The Nat\ire of a Coopera- Dr, Max Eddy, Head 
"tive Education Program Industrial Education, 

and Principles for Work- Purdue 

ing with One" 

Workshop participants write 
out questions they have on 
cooperative programs 

Films: "Hash-Slingin* to 
Food Handling" 

"Hotel Restaurant 
Workers " 

"The Boss Who Didn’t 
Say Good Morning" 

"Now I’m In Business" 

Thursday, March l4 

9:00 a.m. "The Duties and Responsi- Dr, Max Eddy 

bilities of a Coordinator" 

2 j_.Qo Group Discussion Miss Joyce Terras s 



2:00 



5:00 



7:00 



11:45 

1:00 p,ni. 
2:00 

3:00 

4:00 

7:00 



Lunch 

The Food Service program 
for this project 

Food Service Workers 
as Seen by Their 
Employers 

Group Discussion 
Occupational Programs 

Coffee for Workshop partic- 
ipants, Dept, of Ed, Sec- 
tion Heads, School of Home 
Economics Dept, Heads, 
and Deans 

Films: "Meeting Emotional 

Needs in Childhood" 
"Feelings of Hos- 
tility" 

"All My Students" 



Miss Joyce Terras s 



Mr , Staff en Diamant 
Owner, The Flame 
Restaurant, Lafayette 

Miss Joyce Terras s 



Dr, Mary Lee Hurt, 
Project Officer, 
Bureau of Research, 
USOE 
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Friday, March 13 



9:00 a.m. 


Group work on occupational 
curriculum and materials 


11:00 


Lunch 


12:30- 

5:00 p.m. 

Monday, March l8 


Content, Methods and Miss Joyce Terr ass 

Teaching Materials for 
the Occupational Portion 
of Project 


9:00 a.m. 


Group Work on assignment 
given by Miss Terrass 


11:00 


Lunch 


12 : 30 - 5:00 

p.m. 


Complete work on Program Miss Joyce Terrass 

Plans, Materials,. Tech- 
niques, Principles, etc. 
for the Food Service 
Portion 


7:00 

Tuesday, March 19 


Films : "Discovering Individual 
Differences " 

"Each Child is Different" 
"Heredity and Environment" 


9:00 a.m. 


Procedures and Instruments Dr. Helen Y, Nelson, 
for Evaluating the Various Chief Investigator, 

Aspects of the Project Cornell 




Discussion and Questions Dr. Charles Hicks and 

Workshop Participants 
Dr. Helen Nelson 


11:45 


Lunch 


1:00 p.m. 


Group present plans , Eeactors : 

materials , and Dr . Mary Lee Hurt , 

procedures for 
reactions and 
suggestions 

Dr. Julia Dalrymple, 



Chief Investigator, 
Ohio State 
Dr. Helen Nelson 
Dr, Charles Hicks 



Tuesday continued 



3:00- 

5:00 p.m. 


Group work utiDd-zing 
suggestions 


7:00 


Film: ''Money Talks About 
Credit" 



Wednesday, March 20 



9:00 a.m. 


Group Discussion - How Dr. Phjrllis Lowe 

much we must be alike 
how much we can afford 
to differ, preventing 
Hawthorne Effect, etc. 
when implementing the 
experiment 


10:15 


Break 


10:30 


Group Work on materials 


11:45 


Lunch 


1:00 p.m. 


Group Work on materials 


4:00- 

5:00 p.m. 


Group present general content 
and experiences for 
reaction 


7:00 


Films : "Physical Aspects of 
Puberty" 

"Social -Sex Attitudes 
in Adolescence" 
"Farewell to Childhood" 



Thursday, March 21 



9:00 a.m. 


"Can We Communicate" Dr. Mary Endres, on 

leave from Dept, of 
Education at Purdue 



and currently working 
on inner city problems 
in education in Atlanta, 
Georgia 



10:15 



Break 



Th\jrsday continued 



10:30 Group present content, 

materials, and kinds 
of experiences for 
reaction 



Reactors : 

Dr. Mary Endres and 
City Supervisors of 
Home Economics in 
Cooperating Cities : 

Miss Margaret Dewar 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

Miss Constance Dimock 
Bridgeport, N.Y. 

Miss Katie Dougherty 
Gary, Indiana 
Miss Hilda Ellis 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
Mrs. Ruth Emhardt 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
Mrs. Victoria Gangloff 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Miss Dorothy Kapp 
Columbus , Ohio 



11:45 Lunch 

1:00 p.m. Continue reactions 



Summarize Dr. Mary Endres 

7:00 Films: "Installment Buying" 

"Consumers Want to 
Know" 

"Home, Safe Home" 



Friday, March 22 



9:00 a.m. 

11:45 

1:00 p.m. 



Group work - revising of 
materials 

Lunch 

Group work on materials 



3:00 



Plans for dxplicating 
and sharing materials 



Dr. Phyllis Lowe 



4:00 



Plans and procedures for 
next steps 



6:30 



Buffet Supper at Dr, Lowe's 
home 




OO 
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Saturday » March 23 



9:00 a.m. 



Preparation and signing of 
vouchers for reimbursement 
of expenses 
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3. TEACHER INSTRUCTIONS ON EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENTS 



Definiticn of Treatments 2,4,6 (Social Welfare Agencies and Services) 

These three treatments consist of the use of and interaction 
with those agencies and services which provide programs pri- 
marily focused on the Social Welfare Needs of their clientele. 
These may be privately financed or subsidized by local, state, 
or federal government. 



The following agencies and services have been identified as 
appropriate and available to all schools involved in treatments 
2, 4, and 6. 



Agencies and services have been categorized in two groups. 

You are to coordinate your efforts with at least one agency or 
service in each category. 



Category 1 

Health Agencies 
Mental Health Agencies 
Department of Public Welfare 
Family Service Agencies 
Agencies for Unwed Mothers 
Legal Aid Society 

Definition of Treatments 3 > 



Category 2 

Red Cross 
YMCA and YWCA 

Nei^borhood Hoiises and Centers 
Salvation Army 
Good Will Industries 
Community Action Programs 

6, (Educational Agencies and Services) 



These three treatments consist of the use of and interaction 
with those agencies and services which provide programs pri- 
marily focused on Educating the clientele. 



These agencies and services have been categorized in two 
groups. Coordinate your efforts with at least one agency or 
service in each category. The following agencies and services 
have been identified as appropriate and available to all 



schools involved in Treatments 

Category 1 

Public Libraries 
Utility Companies 
(home economists) 

Procedures for Treatments 2, 4, and 
S ervices ) 



3, 4, and 6, 

Category 2 

Extension Programs 
Tutorial Services 
Adult Education Programs 

6 (Social Welfare Agencies aid Services 



1, Choose one agency or service within each category vrith 
which to coordinate your program. You may choose any 
additional agencies from your two categories if it is 
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practical and you choose to do so, but you must work with 
at least one agency from each of the groups. 

2. Write a letter to introduce yourself and the study. 

3. Call and arrange for an appointment to discuss possible 
coordination of programs with the agencies chosen. 

4 . If \mable to obtain appointment, go back to original list 
and choose another agency from the appropriate category. 

5. Explain objectives of course and type of outcomes expected. 

6. Ask for purposes and program description of the agency 
represented. 

7. Ask if there are similarities which are evident in both 
programs as to: 

a . Timing of content taught . 

b. Reinforcements for each other and how and when. 

c. What kinds of leaining experiences would be most meaning- 
ful to help achieve this coordination. 

d. What specific ways the agency efforts can be coordinated 
with the classroom setting. 

e . Coordinate the types and uses of materials . 

f . Coordinate in terms of reaching different family members 
at the same time with content that is complementary. 

g. Identify and emphasize those objectives and learnings 
common to your program and that of the agency. 

8. Before finalizing coordinations, obtain the approval of the 
proposed plan by your administrators . 

9. If \mable to coordinate in any way, acknowledge this fact 
and contact another agency in this category. 



4. MAJOR STEPS IN CARRYING OUT PROCEDURES FOR THE STUDY 

(for high school teachers) 



The steps listed below axe general ones, and dates axe approximate. 
Individual variations in -biming will occur due to the organization of 
each local situation, some of the steps will vary in how they are accom- 
plished. Your research team members will have discussed with you any of 
these steps to be assumed by them for you. 

Forms are labeled according to the following system: 



Work Experience Forms Form WE-1 

through WE -7 

Homemaking Forms Form H-1 

General Instructions for Teachers .... Form T-1 

through T-9 

Researchers Information Form R-1 



Spring 1968 

1, Write your principal investigator indicating the address to 
which she should send your materials and give a deadline date 
if there is one, 

2, Check on the students if they have been selected for your 
experimental and control groups. Be sure they meet criteria 
of proposal in terms of characteristics and number, 

3o Check on your schedule. You will need •§• day for the project 
which includes at lenst one double period and one conference 
period. 

4. Check with your school office about procedures you are to 
follow in providing an itinerary when you are away from the 
building on project business, 

5 . Check with appropriate school personnel about expenses for 
supplies and travel for this project (food, paper, etc.) 

6. Check with appropriate school personnel about procedures in 
submitting your travel costs. 

7. Arrange with appropriate personnel for establishing a time and 
place for three sessions (double periods) for testing control 
and experimental students in September and June, 

8. Notify principal investigator of the times and places for 
above testing, at least one testing session should precede 
any work (e.g, even one session on "responsibility" coiild 
destroy some of the attitude measurements!) 
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*9, Obtain letter of introduction to prospective employer from 
your administrator (See sample form) 

Summer I968 

*10, Contact the social and/or educational agency or service assigned 
for your treatment, 

*11, Organize your materials and/or schedule so as to coordinate 
with agency and/or service assigned to you, 

12, Order films and prepare any teaching materials not already 
prepared for you, 

13, Duplicate materials in pupil quantity, not already duplicated 
for you, 

September I968 

14, Check list of names of control and experimental students, 

15, Alert guidance counselor, social worker (school), or other 
appropriate school personnel to keep record of whereabouts 
of students for two years, 

16, Send, list of names of control and experimental students to 
principal investigator, 

17, Administer pre-test, (Principal investigator or you,) 

*18, Administer job skills test, (Principal investigator or you,) 

19, Begin to teach the coiirse. 

Early Fall I968 

*20. Schedule home contacts — arrange to go with social worker where 
desirable, 

*21, Arrange for your advisory committee, 

*22, Check out work stations, 

*23. Send training memorandum to employers, 

*24, Check on work permits for students, 

*25, Check on health exams for students. 



«3 




During the Year I968-I969 



*26. Supervise on-the-job training. 

27. Each month send cost, time, and curriculum reports to principal 
investigator. 

"Teaching Time Demands" 

"Cost" 

"Learning Experiences and Materials" 

28. Keep notes for evaluation of the curriculum. 

29. Be available to meet mth your principal investigator, the 
research team, and other cooperating teachers to check on 
progress and/or problems. 

June 1969 

30. Post-test students. 

31. Xerox copies of your Plan Book. 

32. Meet with your principal investigator, the research team, and 
other cooperating teachers to share evaluation information and 
materials. 



*To those teachers to whom this applies depending on treatments. 
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5, SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR TEACHERS WHO DID NOT ATTEND 
THE PURDUE UNIVERSITY WORKSHOP 



Enclosed in this package are 'bhe curriculum materials for teaching 
the experimental course for project ’’The Efficacy of Home Economics 
Courses Designed to Prepare Disadvantaged Pupils for Their Homemaker- 
Family Member Role and the Dual Roles of Homemalzer and Wage-Earner , of 
which you are providing treatment • 

As you work with your students, it is hoped that you will have 
empathy with them. Remember their values are different from your 
and this course does not propose to change values. We do propose to help 
them survive in the market place of America. They are surviving in their 
own neighborhoods. Honesty, keeping agreements, and trust ^e emphasized 
in order that ground rules may be established for the teaching-learning 
interaction. Note in particular the "Guidelines for Working with the 
Culturally Different" included with these materials . 

The coding system will be helpful to the teacher when she becomes 
familiar with it. Teaching units for the classroom aspect of the course 
are included and keyed according to colors listed in your curriculum 
guide. An asterisk (*) in the ri^t margin indicates that one or more 
copies of this item is available in the set of materials. Forms ^d 
instructions for use in work experiences are included in the preliminary 

section of the guide. 

Forms include : 

1. Ground rules for research team and teachers. 

2. Suggested sequence of units and statement regarding departure from 
sequence. 

3. Guidelines for working with the culturally different. 

4. Major steps in carrying out procedures for the study. 

5. Treatment definitions and procedures. 

6. Specific directions for testing and record keeping. 

7. Directions for selecting and using advisory committees. 

8. Sample letter of introduction for teacher from school official to 
prospective employer. 

9. Suggested letter to advisory committee members. 

10. Suggested training memorandum, 

11. Federal legal requirements for student employment. 



Before beginning to plan for your course, read carefully the pro- 
posal and attachment which concerns your institution . If you have 

questions, you are urged to contact 

University. 
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EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 

1. Achievement Tests; a. Preparation for Homemaking and 

Employment 

b. Homemaker - Family Member 

2. Adaptation of Rosenberg Scale 

3. I -E Scale (People in Society) 

4. Child Rearing Practices 

5 . Marriage 

6. Attitude Toward a Dual Role for Women 

7. Attitudes Toward Work 

8. Becoming Employable 

9. Management Rating Scale 
10 o Safety Rating Scale 

11. Sanitation Rating Scale 

12. Homemaker : Management of Work Rating Scale 

13. Hcmemaker: Safety Rating Scale 

l4o Household Sanitation Rating Scale 

15. Hcmemaker: Meal Service Rating Scale 

16. Cafeteria Counterman Rating Scale 

17. Waiter/Wai tress Rating Scale 

18. Cook's Helper Rating Scale 

19. Dietary Aide Rating Scale 

20. Short Order Cook/Lunchroom Counterman Rating Scale 

21. "My Job" Rating Scale 

22. Employer Rating Scale 
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Name 



School 

Date 



la. ACHIEVEMENT TEST: PREPARATION FOR 
HOMEMAKING AND EMPLOYMENT 



When people speak of the basic needs of persons they mean needs 
which are 

1) important for the growth of defense feelings 

2) important for normal human growth and development 

3) important for proper body functioning 

4) important for spiritual growth of a person 1. — 

Some people say that the modern American famiOy is in a period 
of change rather than a period of decay , or falling apart . 

These people are saying that the modern American family 

1) may be in a process of sl.owly breaking down 

2) will never disappear although it may become rather 
unimportant jn American society 

3) may become different in the future but this doesn’t 
mean it is falling apart 

4) will probably be eventually replaced by another more 
useful social institution 

5) is losing its function and may eventually become 

unnecessary for American society 2. — 

Which of the following is NOT a requirement for working papers? 

1) permission of parent or guardian 

2) a certificate signed by the prospective employer 

3) legal proof of age 

4) signature of the school principal 

5) a physical examination 3. — 

Until recently, women have moved in and out of the labor force 
whenever they wished. However, the prediction is that they 
will not be able to do this so easily in the future. 

What is the best explanation of the prediction? 

1) We expect a period of unemployment, and women are less 
likely to be hired 

2) The need for imskilled workers is declining 




3) Men will be preferred for the kincis of jobs women 
have usually held 

4) Teenagers are coming into the labor market and taking 

jobs away from these women 4 . 



5. When you are job hunting, the accepted way to contact a specific 
employer is to 

1) drop in any time during business hours 

2 ) call to make an appointment 

3 ) wait for the employer to specify a time 

4) any of these is acceptable 5 . 

6 . It is important to understand sex as 

1) an animalistic drive 

2 ) passionate 

3 ) something we are 

4) natural and therefore not harmful 6 . 

7. You are in charge of setting the tables for a banquet. Which 
procedure shows best use of your time? 

1) Figure jobs and locate supplies, assign a specific job 
to each girl and show her where things are 

2) Call the girls together, show them the tables and 
supplies , and have them divide the work among themselves 

3) Give each girl a job; let them locate their own supplies 

4) Get out the dishes and flatware yourself; assign to each 

waitress the tables she is to set up 7 . 

8 . The amount of pay a person receives after a.1-1 the deductions 
are made is called 

1) gross pay 

2 ) partial pay 

3 ) total pay 

4) net pay 8 . 

9. Advertisements are of most value to the average consumer in that 
through them he can find out 

1) the quality of the product advertised 

2 ) the amount of service he can expect from the product 

3 ) what new products are available 

4) what he needs 9 . 



10. lAJhich food group supplies the largest amounts of vitamin A? 
1 ) citrus fruits 
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2) bread and cereals 

3) green and yellow vegetables 

4) meats — 

11. Which of the following garments should not be dried in an 
automatic dryer? 

1) man’s corduroy shirt 

2) woman’s helanca shell 

3) boy’s dungarees 

4) ladies* wool sweaters * — 

12. As a child increases in age 

1) his need for friends his own age decreases 

2) his need for adult supervision increases 

3) his ability to taice care of eating and dressing increases 

4) nil of the above * — 

13. An individual’s characteristics may be strengths or weatoiesses. 
What is important for him is to 

1) realize his potential 

2) ignore his weaknesses 

3) cover up his failings ^ 

4) be on guard for how others criticize him -Lo. _ 

14. What have we accepted as a definition of the word family ? 



1) a house in which people live 

2) a unit of two or more people, living together and 
sharing resources 

3) all people who live together in one place 

4) only that group which consists of father, mother, and 

own children -,••+ 11 . 

5) a home including all the furniture and people in it. 14 



15. Which is MDST important when choosing a job? 

1) work near home 

2) opportunity to learn and advance 

3) good pay ^ v u- m 

4) a .job which does not require union membership -i-?* 

16 People who study families have found that women who are employed 
have more to say about family decisions than women who ^e not 
employed. Yet some women do not use this power - they insist 
that their husbands make the decisions. Choose the principle 
which is most likely to explain such behavior. 



1) Eole is what a person is expected to do in a situation 

2) A person’s social position may change as the society in 
which he lives changes 

3) There is a delay between the time a social change is 
indicated and the time it occurs 

4) Social change is accelerated by upheaval, either in families 

or in society, l6. 



17 • A well-established system of moral values would 

1) lower a person’s feeling of security 

2) motivate and guide behavior, even in matters that do not 
involve moral issues 

3) not be at all likely to clash with practical pressures 
in daily living 

4) be difficult to maintain without religious help 

from something like Sunday School or church 17. 

l8. Which type of storage is INCORRECT for the foods listed after it? 

1) Air-tight containers at room temperature: crackers, cookies, 
pretzels 

2) Ti^tly covered containers in refrigerator: milk, kool-ade, 
fresh orange Juice 

3) Fruit bin in refrigerator: fresh oranges, bananas, apples 

4) Covered container at room temperature: dried prunes, dried 

apricots, raisins 18. 



19 . A kitchen table and chair set is advertised as "$12 down and 
$10 a month for 12 months." when you investigate, you find 
that the cash price is $95. How much does the credit cost? 

1 ) $25 

2) $37 

3) $40 

4) $30 19 . 

20. Although they are very careful with their money, the Stones 
have difficulty making ends meet on their $4,200 a year 
income. They have one child. They would like to buy a new 
car and use their old car as down payment, but are undecided 
about making the $50 per month payments for the next three 
years. Which step could you be reasonably s\ire they have 
already taken? 

1) Set up possible budget 

2) Apply for credit 

3) Ask a friend for a loan 

4) Sign a purchase agreement 20. 
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21. Suppose a working wife was willing to spend money in order to 
save herself time and effort. Which would she do? 

1) Buy only the best q\iality meat, fruits, and vegetables 

2) Buy what looks appetizing without spending time to make 
shopping lists 

3) Buy prepared and partially prepared foods 

4) Buy home-grown foods in season to freeze for later use 



22. When you rent a place to live, certain responsibilities are 
yours and others axe the landlord's. 

What is the name of the customary agreement between the two 
of you? 

1) conditional contract 

2) policy 

3) lien P 

4) lease * — 

23. A mother who notices that her pre-school child has a red throat 
should 

1) isolate the child from other chil^en 

2) allow the child to play quietly with others 

3) allow normal active play with others 

4) isolate the child from children playing indoors _ 

24. Which of the following can be used to express love? 

1) food 

2) scolding 

3) clothing 

4) kissing . 

5) all of the above * — 

25. Families have several reasons for existing in our society. 
Which one of the following is one of the most important? 



1) to live economically on a budget 

2) to raise children and prepare them for the world 

3) to live together in a legally acceptable way 

4) to meet the physical needs of young children 25 . 

26. What is a trend in the working world today? 

1) There is greater demand for unskilled workers 

2) Women need training for the dual jobs of homemaker and worker 

3) There is less competition for jobs 

4) Service jobs are easy to. get without a high school diploma 
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27, The Brown's yomgest child has recently married and left home, 
Mr, Brown has received enough raises over the years to maintain 
their standard of living. Still, Mrs, Brown is thinking about 
returning to the kind of work she did before the children came. 

Which of the following most clearly explain her decision? 

1) general economic conditions 

2) the husband’s Job 

3) children’s attitude toward her working 

4) period in her life 

5) inflation 27, 

28, During which period of time is sexual growth and development 
most rapid? 

1) pre-natal 

2) birth to five years 

3) adolescence 

4) early 20 ’s 28, 

29, If cooked foods such as macaroni and cheese are to be kept 
appetizing and safe for several hours, they should be kept at 
a temperature which is : 

1) either very hot or very cold 

2 ) lukewarm 

3) room temperature 

4) none of these is correct 29, 

30, An emergency fund is important for 

1) high income people 

2) low income people 

3) people whose income is uncertain 

4) al.l the above groups 30, 

31, Mrs, Jones has been shopping for a new sewing machine. Two 
stores in town have the model that she wants . In store A the 
machine sells for $149.00 cash or $15 a month for 12 months. 
Store B price is $145,00 cash or $10 a month for 20 months. 

She is not able to pay cash, but could get a loan from a bank 
or loan company. Which of the following sources of credit 
would usually be the least expensive for Mrs, Jones to use? 

1) Loan from a loan company 

2) Credit from store A 

3) Credit from store B 

4) Loan from a bank 3I, 
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32. Which statement best explains the reason for your answer in 
question 31 ? 



1) Store A credit is less expensive than Store B*s credit 

2) Store B*s credit has lower monthly payments 

3) Bank credit usually costs less than store or loan 
company credit 

4) The loan company will give the longest time to repay 
the loan 

33. time spent in preparing meals 



Time per 
meal 

(minutes) 



Type of 
Meal : 




Meal Meal 



Time spent in preparing meals probably would increase with an 
increase in number of family members. 



1) This statement is true 

2) This statement is not true 

3) This cannot be told from the information given 33. 

34. If you had two large packages tied with string, which is the 
most efficient (saving) way to carry them? 

1) Pile them on top of each other and carry them in front of you 

2) Carry them on your shoulders 

3) Carry one in each hand by holding onto the string 34. 

35. John, a five-year-old, occasionally likes to play with his 
building blocks. Which of the following statements is correct? 

1) The toys are one of John’s values 

2) John is entertained by the blocks 

3) He is bored 

4) He needs more interesting toys to keep his attention 35* 

36. Our self-concept, that is, what we think we are, is developed 
from 
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1) how we see ourselves 

2) how others se,e us 

3) the person after whom we model ourselves 

4) all of the above 36. 

37. Miss Brown, >rtio works full time in the welfare office, also 
takes care of her elderly mother who lives with her. Could 
Miss Brown correctly be said to have a dual role? 

1) Yes, because welfare work includes working with families 

2) Yes, because she is managing a household and working in 
an office 

3) No, because she is not married and presiding over a household 

4) No, because women without children have only one dominant 

role 37 . 

38. Which of the following teenagers is likely to have the most 
trouble growing up in America? 

1) a girl who looks forward to womanhood 

2) a girl 'vrtio wishes she did not have to be a woman 

3) a boy -vAio looks forward to manhood 

4) a boy -vAio wishes he did not have to be a man 38. 

39. Which of the following characteristics is NOT necessary for 
efficient performance of the "back of the honse" in a food 
service operation? 

1) well -planned lay-out of equipment 

2) adequate storage facilities 

3) attractive decor 

4) easy-to-care for floor coverings 39. 

40. Which governmental division provides protection for consumers? 

1) city 

2) state 

3) national 

4) all of them 40. 

41. Flora works during the week, and must do quite a few household 
tasks on Saturday. Even though Sam helps her, she finds that 
between her household tasks and taking care of the baby, she 
gets very tired. 

Friends have made the following suggestions about managing 
effort. Which one of the suggestions is NOT reasonable 
for her to use? 

1) Rest between each task 

2) Do each task in as simple a way as possible 
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3) Use principles of good body mechanics 

4 ) Alternate light and heavy tasks 

42. A two year old's problem of sharing a toy with another child 
can be solved most easily if the two year old 

1) is physically forced to leave the toy he is playing with 

2) is allowed to keep the toy until he tires of it 

3) is told he can have a turn later 

4) has his attention diverted to another toy or activity 



43. Feelings of inferiority and shyness in a teenager may often 
happen when there is a difference between his abilities 
and unrealistic goals he sets for himself. In other words 
the shy teenager 



1) usually thinks of himself as better than he really is 

2) usually sees himself as others probably see h^ 

3) is usually rather realistic when looking at himself 

4) is usually not very objective when looking at himself 

5) usually sees himself as he really is __ 

44 . Which of the following relationships between women and job 
possibilities is true? 

1) Jobs will be available in child care services because there 
are more women working and they will need this service 

2) More simple clerical jobs will be available because the 
need for such workers has increased 

3) Automation has increased the need for unskilled la or, 

and women can fill such jobs ^ . .v, 

4 ) Since there are more women in sales jobs than in other 
kinds, this is a good kind of work for which to prepare 



45. Gonorrhea and syphilis are venereal diseases which usuaUy 
are spread through 

1) kissing 

2) drinking cups and eating utensils 

3) sexual intercourse 

4) toilet seats , 

5) all of the above ^ 

46 . The statement which is most true about heredity and environ 
ment is 

l) by controlling the environment a child can be made into 
any kind of person desired 
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2) training a child is often useless because he inherits 
most of his characteristics 

3) capacities are determined by the kind of environment a 
child grows up in 

4) the degree to which a child develops his capacities and 

characteristics is determined by the environment 4( 



■When the waitress is loading a tray of food to bring in from 
the kitchen to serve, she 



1) puts cups on the saucers 

2) makes sure that hot and cold dishes do not touch 

3) places tea or coffee pots so that the spouts face the 
outside of the tray 

4) stacks dishes with food to be served alternately on top 

of each other • . 

Three dinners @$1.00 plus three coffees @$.10 in a state 
where the sales tax is 2 per cent will equal a total check of 



1) $3.30 plus 10 ^ tax 

2) $3.30 which is not high enough to be taxable 

3) $3.30 plus 2 ^ tax 

4) $3.30 plus 7^ tax 



48. 



Mrs . Brown wants to buy something which she can use to store 
sweaters and other knits. -Which of the following would be 
the most space-saving, yet economical? 



1) dresser with four drawers 

2) set of plastic, enclosed shelves 

3) plastic garment bag 

4) a cedar chest _ 

On days school is not in session, which of the following would 
be the LEAST desirable arrangement for caring for a six-year 
old boy while his mother works? 

1) Leave him with his grandmother 

2) Leave him at a day care center 

3) Leave him with his 12 year old brother 

4) Hire a neighbor to keep him with her 50* _ 

There are many standards in society, but a student must 
develop his own 

1) as a basis for making decisions 

2) in order to prove that he conforms to society's standards 

3) so he knows how others got their standards 

4) because his parents and peers expect him to 51 • _ 
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52 , Why is meat best cooked at low temperature? 

1) because protein foods tou^en at high temperature 

2) for better flavor 

3) because protein foods shouad be cooked for a long time 

4) to preserve vitamins ^ • 

53 , Steve's mother who lives alone would like to have her only son 

and his family move back to his home tox-m to be near her. 

Which of the following shows the most mature response from Steve 

1 ) He realizes he owes it to his mother to make her last years 
happy ones 

2 ) He thinks she should give up her home and move to the ciuy 
and live with him and his family 

3 ) He realizes that he needs to give her more attention by 
means of visits, phone calls, and letters 

4 ) He wonders if she is not trying to break up his marriage 



54 , Which of the following jobs is MOST likely to require the 
largest expenditures for clothing? 

1) hospital aide 

2) hostess in a tea room 

3) waitress . 

4) cook in a nursery school 

55 , "If two people are to have a successful marriage they must 

learn to communicate their feelings so that luiderstanding 
results , " This means that 

1) it is better for couples to be quiet and avoid arg^jments 

2 ) success in marriage is improved if couples learn NOT to 
show their feelings in quarrels 

3) success in marriage is better when couples can tell each 

other how they feel 

4) success in marriage is better when couples avoid showing 

their anger to each other — 

56, "The feeljngs of a couple will probably have far more to do with 

the success of their marriage than will the intensity of the 
love they feel for each other on their wedding day. This 
means that : 

1) a couple’s love is usually at its peak on their wedding day 

2) feelings of a couple shouldn't change after marriage 

3) couples shouldn't feel any different about each other 
after the wedding day is over 

4) unselfishness is often a big factor in a couple's being 

much in love 

5) having the right feelings is more important in marriage 

success than feeling much in love 56 - — 
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lb, ACHIEVEMENT TEST: HOMEMAKER - FAMILY MEMBER 

1. A food group which should be eaten daily because an impor- 
tant vitamin it contains is not stored in the body is 

1) citrus fruits 

2) bread and cereals 

3) green and yellow vegetables 

4 ) meats 1 . 

2. What have we accepted as a definition of the word 
"family"? 

1) a house in which people live 

2) a unit of two or more people, living together and 
sharing resources 

3) all people who live together in one place 

4) only that group which consists of father, mother, 
and own children 

5) a home including all the furniture and people in it 2. 

3. The statement which is most true about heredity and 
environment is 

1) by controlling the environment a child can be made 
into any kind of person desired 

2) training a child is often useless because he inherits 
most of his characteristics 

3) capacities are determined by the kind of environment 
a child grows up in 

4) the degree to which a child develops his capacities 

and characteristics is determined by the environment 3* 

4. When you rent a place to live, certain responsibilities 
are yours and others are the landlord* s. What is the 
customary agreement between the tv70 of you? 

1) conditional contract 

2) policy 

3) lien 

4) lease 4. 
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5 . When lifting a heavy object, such as a loaded tray 

1) bend from the waist; lift using the back muscles 

2) kneel close to the object; lift using the leg muscles 

3) p\ish from the sho\alders, keeping the equipment close 

to the body , ^ u c 

4) bend from the waist; lift with the arms and shoulders 5 . 

6. Which of the following can be used to express love? 



1 ) food 

2) scolding 

3) clothing 

4) kissing 

5) all of the above 

7 . Steve’s mother who lives alone would like to have her 
only son and his family move back to his home town to 
be near her. Which of the following shows the most 
mature response from Steve? 

1) He reiSLlizes he owes it to his mother to make her last 
years happy ones 

2 ) He thinks she should give up her home and move to the 
city and live with him and his family 

3 ) He resaizes that he needs to give her more attention 
by me£'Hs of visits, phone calls, and letters 

4 ) He wonders if she is not trying to break up his 
marriage 

8. When considering in what kind of building to live (for 
example— a house, an apartment, a mobile home), the first 
thing to remember is 

1) neighborhood 

2) school system 

3) family composition 

4) distance to work 

9. Which type of storage is INCORRECT for the foods listed 
after it? 

1) Air-tight containers at room temperature: crackers, 
cookies, pretzels. 

2) Tightly covered container in refrigerator: milk, 
kool-ade, fresh orange Juice. 

3 ) Fruit bin in refrigerator: fresh oranges, bananas, 
apples 

4 ) Covered container at room temperature : dried prunes , 
dried apricots , raisins 
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10. An individual’s characteristics may be strengths or 
veaiaiesses . What is important for him is to 

1) realize his potential 

2) ignore his wealmesses 

3) cover up his failings 

4) be on guard for how others criticize him 10. 

11. During which period of time is sexual growth and 
development most rapid? 

1) pre-natal 

2) birth to five years 

3) adolescence 

4) early 20*s U. 

12. Two children are arguing over the use of the same 
tricycle. Which statement will best explain how to 
share? 

1) 'Ve take t\ims with tricycles" 

2) "Don’t keep the tricycle too much longer" 

3) "Keep the tricycle until you get tired of it, then 

give it to another child" 

4) "Why don’t you give someone else a turn" 12. 

13. Mrs. Jones has been shopping for a new sewing machine. 

Two stores in town have the model that she wants . In 
store A the machine sells for $l49.00 cash or $15 a 
month for 12 months. Store B price is $l45.00 cash or 
$10 a month for 20 months. She is not able to pay 
cash, but could get a loan firom a bank or loan company. 

Which of the following sources of credit would usually 
be the least e:qpensive for Mrs. Jones to use? 

1) Loan ftrom a loan company 

2) Credit from store A 

3) Credit firom store B 

4) Loan from a bank 13* 

14. Which statement best explains the reason for your answer 
in question 13? 

1) Store A credit is less expensive than Store B’s credit 

2) Store B’s credit has lower monthly pa^vments 

3) Bank l. "ed’.t arually costs less than store or loan 
company credit 

4) The loan company will give the longest time to repay 

the loan l4. 
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15 . Which of the following garments shoiald not be dried in an 
automatic dryer? 

1) man’s corduroy shirt 

2) woman’s helanca shell 

3 ) boy’s dmgarees 

4) ladies’ wool sweaters 

1 6 . Differences in physical needs of individuals are mainly 
the result of difference in 

1) wants, desires, attitudes 

2) food, air, water 

3 ) agS) sex, bodily function 

4 ) personai-ity , character, traits 

17. Which of the following is NOT a reason for practicing 
good health habits? 

1) prevents serious illness 

2) keeps the body functioning properly 

3) prevents the spread of disease 

4 ) develops immunity to disease 

1 8 . There are many standards in society, but a student must 
develop his ovm 

1) as a basis for making decisions 

2) in order to prove that he conforms to society’s 
standards 

3 ) so he knows how others got their stand^ds 

4 ) because his parents and peers expect him to 

19. Which of the following teenager is likely to have the 
most trouble growing up in America? 

1) a girl who 3.ooks forward to womanhood 

2) a girl who wishes she did not have to be a woman 

3) a boy who looks forward to manhood 

4) a boy who wishes he did not have to be a man 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20 , Gronorrhea and syphilis are venereal diseases which usxaally 
are spread through 



1) kissing 

2) drinking cups and eating utensils 

3) sexual intercourse 

4) toilet seats 

5) all of the above 
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21, Flora works during the week, and must do quite a few 
household tasks on Saturday, Even though Sam helps her, 
she finds that between her household tasks and taking care 
of the baby, she gets very tired 

Friends have made the following suggestions about managing 
effort. Which one of the suggestions is NOT reasonable for 
for her to use? 

1) Rest between each task 

2) Do each task in as simple a way as possible 

3) Use principles of good body mechanics 

4) Alternate light and heavy tasks 21. 

22. Advertising is NOT useful when it 

1) informs consumers about new products and developments 

2) stresses special features and important advantages of 
a product 

3) encovirages the buying of things the consumer cannot 
afford 

4) develops large scale distribution of a product 22, 



23. Families have several reasons for existing in o\ir society, 
VJhich one of the following is one of the most important 



1) to live economically on a budget 

2) to raise children and prepare them for the world 

3) to live together in a legally acceptable way 

4) to meet the physical needs of young children 23. 
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24, As a child increases in age 

1) his need for friends his own age decreases 

2) his need for adult supervision increases 

3) his ability to take care of eating and dressing 
increases 

4) all of the above 24. 

25. Feelings of inferiority and shyness in a teenager may 
often happen when there is a difference between his 
abilities and xmrealistic goals he sets for himself. 

In other words the shy teenager 

1) usually thinks of himself as better than he really is 

2) usually sees himself as others probably see him 

3) is usually rather realistic \rtien looking at himself 

4) is usually not very objective when looking at himself 

5) usually sees himself as he really is 25. 
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26. Which of the following rifles is inappropriate in guiding 
children's behavior? 

1) Give the child a choice only if you really mean to 
give him a choice 

2) Honestly answer the child's questions 

3) Compare one child with another 

4) Don't make fun of the child 26. 

27. If you had two large packages tied with string, which 
is the most efficient (saving) way to carry them? 

1) Pile them on top of each other and carry them in 
front of you 

2) Carry them on your shoulders 

3) Carry one in each hand by holding onto the string 27. 

28. Some people say that the modern American family is in a^ 
period of change rather than a period of decay, or falling 
apart. These people are saying that the modern American 
family 

1) may be in a process of slowly breaking dovm 

2) will never disappear although it may become rather 
unimportant in American society 

3) may become different in the future but this doesn't 
mean it is falling apart 

4) will probably be eventually replaced by another more 
useful social institution 

5) is losing its function and may eventually become 

unnecessary for American society. 28. 

29 • How a person is expected to act in a situation is called 
his 

1 ) position 

2 ) status 

3) role 

4) society 

30 . Our self-concept, that is, what we think we are, is 
developed from 

1 ) how we see ourselves 

2 ) how others see us 

3 ) the person after whom we model ourselves 

4) all of the above 30 . 
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31 . "The feelings of a couple ■vri.ll probably have far more to do 

with the success of their marriage than will the intensity 
of the love they feel for each other on their wedding day." 
This means that 

1) a couple’s love is usually at its peak on their wedding 
day 

2) feelings of a couple shouldn’t change after marriage 

3) couples shouldn’t feel any different about each other 
after the wedding day is over 

4 ) unselfishness is often a big factor in a couple’s 
being much in love 

5) having the right feelings is more important in marriage 

success than feeling much in love 31. 

Fill in the blank next to each statement that describes a 
bill with the number of the method that would be the best 
way to pay that bill. 

32 . Telephone bill, payment made by mail 32 . 

33 . Payment on refrigerator bought from mail order house; 

you do not have a checking account 33. 

34 . Payment on gasoline credit card bill, payment must be mailed 

34 . 

METHODS 

1) Cash 

2 ) Personal check 

3 ) Money order 

35 . If two people are to have a successful marriage they must 
learn to communicate their feelings so that understanding 
results. This means that 

1) it is better for couples to be quiet and avoid argu- 
ments in order to have a successful marriage 

2 ) success in marriage is improved if couples learn NOT 
to show their feelings in quarrels 

3) success in marriage is better when couples can tell 
each other how they feel 

4 ) success in marriage is better when couples avoid 

showing their anger to each other 35. 

36. A two year old’s problem of sharing' a toy with another 
child can be solved most easily if the two year old 

1) is physically forced to leave the toy he is playing 
with 

2) is allowed to keep the toy mtil he tires of it 

3) is told he can have a turn later 

4 ) has his attention diverted to another toy or activity 36. 
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37 , Values are ideas or opinions that 

1) give direction to one's behavior 

2) express what you believe in 

3) give meaning to your life 

4) all of the above 37 . 

38, If cooked foods such as macaroni and cheese are to be kept 
appetizing and safe for several hours, they should be kept 
at a temperature which is 

1) either very hot or very cold 

2 ) lukewarm 

3) room temperature 

4) none of these is correct 3 o» 

39, Mrs, Davis has just discovered that her 2 year old Debby 
has wet her pants again. Which of the following conunents 
will best promote and encourage Debby *s toilet training? 

1) "Next time you have to go to the toilet tell Mother 

about it," 

2 ) "Did you wet your pants again? When will you learn to 

tell me in time I" 

3) "Big girls don't wet their pants," 

4 ) "I guess we'lL have to put you in diapers again," 39 . 

40 , Which of the following statements about family decision 
maia.ng is true? 

1) Since resources tend to be about the same from family^ 
to family, they do not need to'-be considered in decision 

making 

2) Once a family has made a decision j it should not be 
changed 

3) A family's goals and resources are important to consider 
when making a decision 

4 ) Money is always an important consideration in making 
a decisiorx 

4 1, Fourteen-year -old Katy's parents want to have a happy, 
secure family. They have made a definite. r\ile about the 
hour when Katy must be home at night. Which of the follow- 
ing statements best explains why such a family wo\ild have 
this r\ile? 

1) They feel that Katy is still of an age to obey them 
without question 

2) They are concerned about Katy's welfare and safety 
because of their affection for her 
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3) They love her and Teel she shouldn*t have too much 
freedom in order to protect her reputation 

4) Katy's mother wasn*t allowed to stay out late at 
night at Katy*s age, and Katy*s parents feel that 

this is still a good rule 4l. 

42. When a child greatly increases his appetite, his interest 
in things around him and his reactions to others because 
of a change in environment, we say he is no longer 
suffering from 

1) maternal separation 

2) maternal deprivation 

3) maladjustment 

4) malnutrition 42. 

43 . The mother who sends her child to nursery school sO that 
he will be able to play with children his own age is 
considering 

1 ) type of care available in nursery schools 

2) her need to have some free time 

3 ) the higher cost of a full day program 

4) the needs of her child 43- 

44. You are in charge of setting the tables for your church 
banquet. \^ich procediire shows best use of your time? 

1 ) Figure jobs and locate supplies; assign a specific 
job to each girl and show her where things are 

2) Call the girls together, show them the tables and 
supplies and have them divide the work among themselves 

3) Give each girl a job; let them locate their own 
supplies 

4) Get out the dishes and flatware yourself; assign 

to each waitress the tables she is to set up 44. 

45 . Which food group supplies the largest amoxints of vitaain A? 

1 ) citrus fruits 

2) bread and cereals 

3) gi'een and yvllow vegetables 

4) meats 45- 

46. Although they are very careful with their money, the 
Stones have difficulty making ends meet on their $4,200 
a year incone. They have one child. They would like to 
\}\jy a new car and use their old car as down payment, but 
are imdecided about making the $50 per month payments 
for the next three years. V/hich step could you be 
reasonably sure they have already taken? 
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46. 



47. 



1) Set up possible budget 

2) Apply for credit 

3) Ask a friend for a loan 

4) Sign a purchase agreement 

4?. A former Miss America entered a large assembly room to 
speak to a group of high school students. As she 
entered the room, she walked among the members of the 
audience, VJhen she spoke, she told them about her 
experiences, and then gave them a chance to ask her 
questions. How was she ccxnmuni eating? 

1) by her prepared talk 

2) by listening to and answering their questions 

3) by her fine appearance 

4) by walking among them 

5) (l) and (2) only 

6) all of the above 

48, The amount of pay a person receives after all the deduc- 
tions are made is called 

1) gross pay 

2) partial pay 

3) otal pay 

4) net pay 

49 , Larry and Carole had planned to live as cheaply as 
possible so they could save money to have a family , 

However, one day Larry came home and told Carole that 

he had ordered a color TV to be delivered that afternoon. 
Did values have anything to do with this? 

1 ) No, becavise the problem had to do with communication 
about money 

2) No, because a color TV is j\ist something they need to 
have 

3) Yes, because a difference in values was not communicated 

4) Yes, because nil married couples have the same values 

49 . 



48. 



50 , A mother who notices that her pre-school child has a red 
throat should 

1 ) isolate the child from other children 

2 ) allow the child to play quietly with others 

3 ) allow normal active play with others 

4 ) isolate the child from children playing indoors 50 . 
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51. John, a five-year-old, occasiona3J.y likec to play with his 
building blocks . V/hich of the following statements is 
correct? 

1) The toys are one of John’s values 

2) John is entertained by the blocks 

3) He is bored 

4) He needs more interesting toys to keep his attention 51. 

52. Advertisements are of most value to the average consumer in 
that through them he can find out 

1) the quality of the product advertised 

2) the amount of service he can exi>ect from the product 

3) what new products are available 

4) how much he should pay for an article 

5) what he needs 52. 

53. A well-established system of moral values would 

1) lower a person’s feeling of security 

2) motivate and guide behavior, even in matters that do 
not involve moral issues 

3) not be at all likely to clash with practical pressures 
in daily living 

4) be difficult to maintain without religious help from 

something like Sunday School or church 53. 

54. A kitchen table and chair set is advertised as $12 down and 
$10 a month for 12 months. When you investigate, you find 
that the cash price is $95. How much does the credit cost? 

1 ) $25 

2) $37 

3) $40 

4) $30 54. 

55. An emergency fund is important for 

1) high income people 

2) low income people 

3) people whose income is uncertain 

4) all the above groups 55. 

56. For a working mother of four which of the following would 
be the LEAST desirable way for her to save time and money 
in food preparation? 

1) Simplify menus 

2) Use quick-cooking meats such as steaks and chops 
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3 ) Use partially prepared foods such as frozen vegetables 

4 ) Prepare double amounts of foods such as spa^etti y 
freeze the extra 



table of specifications 

Homemaker -Family Member Achievement Test 



Subject Area 


Knowledge 


Comprehension 


Application 


n 


% 


Skills for Living 
Likenesses and 
Differences 


16.45 


1,6,10,17,26, 

42 


25,43 


10 




SelT-Perception 
and Values 


37 


30,53 


18,49 


5 




Interpersonal 

Relationships 


2 , 11 , 20 , 

29 


3,7,19,23,24, 

28,31,47,50,51 


12,35,36, 
‘ 39,41 


19 


60 


Skills for Hanemaking 
Management -Buy- 
manship 


48 


22,52,54,55 


13,14,32, 

33 , 34,46 


n 




Work, and Home 
Organization 


4,9 


5,8,15,38, 

40,56 


21,27,44 


11 


40 


Per cent 


18 


50 


32 




100 
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TABLE 

VALIDITY OF IKSTRW-Errr : ACHlEVD®iT TEST, 
HOMEMAKER - FAMILY MIMBER 



Item No. 


Preteat 


Project* 


% Item 
Difficulty 


Item Dis- 
crimination 


% Item 
Difficulty 


I ten Dis- 
crimination 


1 


39 


.61 


44 


.33 


2 


75 


.29 


60 


..33 


3 


54 


.35 


53 


.17 


4 


71 


.29 


60 


.50 


5 


26 


.52 


27 


.00 


6 


65 


.35 


69 


.33 


7 


45 


.53 


56 


.67 


8 


60 


.29 


53 


.33 


9 


48 


.46 


9 


.00 


10 


68 


.41 


49 


.50 


11 


77 


.24 


73 


.33 


12 


60 


.20 


82 


.33 


13 


50 


.25 


33 


-.17 


14 


51 


.48 


22 


-.17 


15 


83 


.29 


89 


.17 


16 


43 


.53 


4o 


-.50 


17 


65 


.31 


47 


-.17 


18 


69 


.59 


47 


.17 


19 


49 


.65 


36 


.17 


20 


50 


.53 


69 


.83 


21 


45 


.26 


24 


.17 


22 


65 


.35 


82 


.67 


23 


62 


.29 


42 


.17 


24 


60 


.24 


18 


.17 


25 


49 


.71 


51 


.67 


26 


65 


.80 


22 


.33 


27 


68 


.41 


67 


.50 


28 


75 


.34 


47 


.33 


29 


62 


.48 


4I4 


“.50 


30 


47 


.48 


36 


-.17 


31 


53 


.34 


5 


.00 


32 


41 


.60 


18 


.00 


33 


37 


.80 


43 


.67 


34 


41 


.69 


55 


.83 


35 


92 


.24 


86 


.33 


36 


55 


.40 


59 


.67 


37 


45 


.53 


41 


.33 


38 


45 


.40 


21 


.00 


39 


45 


.20 


36 


.33 


40 


80 


.32 


66 


.67 


4l 


72 


.35 


61 


.33 


42 


79 


.20 


52 


.00 


43 


79 


.20 


68 


.83 


44 


58 


.61 


27 


.67 


45 


47 


.57 


50 


.50 


46 


68 


.41 


77 


.67 


47 


34 


.35 


32 


.00 


48 


68 


.33 


61 


.67 


49 


74 


.24 


75 


.67 


50 


40 


.40 


57 


l.X) 


51 


43 


.41 


52 


.00 


52 


31 


.35 


21 


.17 


53 


47 


.68 


36 


.00 


51 


67 


.55 


25 


.00 


55 


72 


.24 


45 


.17 


■5'5 


26 


.52 


18 


-.17 



^Second administration, experlmentals (n = 23) 
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2. ADAPTATION OF ROSENBERG SCALE* 



Directions: Please circle the letter which best describes the way you 

feel about the following questions. 

1. I feel that I’m a person of worth, at least on an equal plane with 
others . 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Disagree 

d. Strongly disagree 

2. I feel that I have a number of good qualities. 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Disagree 

d. Strongly disagree 

3. I am able to do things as well as most other people. 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Disagree 

d. Strongly disagree 

4. I feel I do not have much to be proud of. 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Disagree 

d. Strongly disagree 

5. I tajce a positive attitude toward myself. 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Disagree 

d. Strongly disagree 

^Shortened version of scale developed by Dr. Morris Rosenberg, National 
Institute of Mental Health. Used by permission. 





